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PREFACE. 


Tlic  followii  g  retrospect  of  iny  military  career 
was  written  and  printed,  ])nt  not  puhlislied,  at 
the  solicitation  of  and  exclusively  for  my  imme- 
<liate  family,  and  not  even  for  my  friends.  It  is 
not  intended  for  any  circulation  whatever,  and 
therefore  1  have  the  right  to  claim,  and  do  claim, 
that  it  is  not  amenable  to  the  criticism  of  any 
other  person,  who  may  happen  to  see  it.  It  is 
a  simple  unstudied  narrative,  without  pretense 
to  style  or  literary  merit  of  any  sort,  and  does 
not  profess  to  descrilxi  the  campaigns  and  battles 
in  which  I  was  engaged,  but  only  to  give  an  im- 
perfect account  of  some  things  which  I  saw  and 
did,  as  they  now  occur  to  my  memory.  The  only 
aid  which  I  have  had  has  been  a  meagre  diary  of 
events  which  I  kept  during  some  of  the  cam- 
paigns. I  am  conscious  that  almost  any  one  of 
the  thousands  of  young  oflicers  who  took  part 
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in  these  stupendous  events,  could  write  a  better 
picture  of  them  than  I  have  written,  and  that  the 
only  excuse  which  I  can  make  for  writing  and 
printing  this,  is  the  one  which  I  have  given,  that 
it  is  exclusively  for  the  private  and  indulgent 
perusal  of  my  own  family.  They  will  place  some 
value  on  it,  as  it  will  be  a  record  to  show  in  after 
years,  that  they  were  represented  to  some 
extent,  though  by  a  boy  of  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  great  work,  so  dear  to  them  all, 
of  saving  their  country  from  ruin. 

Francis  W.  Morse. 
Cherry  Valley,  July,  1866. 
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COM.MISSIONKD  AM)  StAUTKI)  FOK  TIIK  SkAT  <»F  WaU. 

On  the  15tli  of  December,  18(32,  IIIh  Ivxoellency 
Governor  Morgan  of  New  York  commissioned  mo 
Ist  Lieutenant  in  the  121st  X.  Y.  Infantry.  Accom- 
panying the  commission  were  orders  from  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  state,  to  report  for  duty 
at  the  head  quarters  of  my  regiment  serving  in  tlio 
army  of  tlie  Potomac.  I  went  home  the  ne.xt  day, 
and  by  the  22d  of  the  month  was  en  route  from  New 
York  to  Wasljington,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  Sunday. 

At  this  time  the  order  requiring  all  olhccrs  to 
procure  passes  before  going  to  tlie  front  was  in 
force,  and  I  was  thereby  detained  until  the  day 
after  my  arrival,  at  which  time  upon  application  at 
the  provost  marshal's  oiHce,  a  very  pompous  little 
lieutenant  handed  me  the  necessary  paper  to  carry 
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rac  to  the  army  on  the  followinf(  day.     In  tlio  eve- 
ning, throngli  the  carelessness  of  the  porter  at  my 
hotel,  my  baggage,  containing  all  n)y  munitions  of 
war,  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  demure  minister,  and 
taken  to  where  his  had  been  ordered.     The  error 
was  not  rectified  until  the  day  after  — too  late  for 
mo  to  use  tlie  permit  which  I  liad  received.     AVhcre- 
iipon  I  reported  the  facts  to  the  provost  marshal, 
and  he,  considering  my  reason  for  remaining  over 
satisfactory,   renewed  the   pass   for  the  next  day, 
making  the  suggestion  that  that  day  would  be  the 
proper  time  for  me  to  leave  W^ashington.     The  hint 
was  not  needed,  for  I  was  anxious  to  join  my  com- 
mand.    Every  thing  being  ready,  I  went  to  the  boat 
on    Wednesday   morning,    and    sailed   down    the 
Potomac  in  tlie  rotten  transport. 

The  army  was  encamped  at  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
and  the  means  of  communication  with  AVashington 
were  by  boat  to  Aquia  creek,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Falmouth,  the  army  base  of  supplies.  On  land- 
ing at  Aquia  creek,  I  found  to  my  dismay  that  my 
baggage  had  been  left  on  the  dock  at  Washington. 
I  afterwards  recovered  a  small  portion  of  it.  There 
was  one  consolation  in  the  loss  —  I  had  less  to  attend 
to,  and  before  reaching  the  regiment  I  had  all  I 
could  do  to  attend  to  myself.  The  afternoon  train 
composed  of  box  care,  was  about  to  start.     I  climbed 
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into  one  and  seated  myself  on  a  bale  of  hay,  when 
tlie  train  moved  at  a  rate  tliat  a  tired  colunm  of 
infantry  would  laugh  at,  and  after  two  and  a  half 
hours,  spent  in  going  fifteen  miles,  stopped  at  Fal- 
mouth. 

AuRTVKi)  AT  Falmouth. 
As  I  stepped  off  the  train  I  was  ignorant  which 
way  to  turn,  and  af'(ir  turning  which  way  to  go  to 
find  my  regiment.  However,  as  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  I  took  up  my  sword,  the  only  article  of  my 
wardrobe  left,  and  went  to  the  nearest  body  of 
troops  in  sight.  An  oiHcer  told  me  that  the  r21st 
was  in  the  left  grand  division,  lying  about  seven 
miles  to  the  left,  pointing  with  his  arm  in  a  bent 
position,  leaving  it  to  my  option  to  look  in  an  east- 
erly, westerly  or  southerly  direction.  Thanking 
him,  I  started  on  to  find  some  one  who  could  give 
me  more  definite  directions,  and  at  last  was  toM  by 
an  intelligent  chasseur  that  the  121st  was  at  White 
Oak  Church.  By  this  time  darkness  had  fallen, 
and  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  coming  down.  I  waa 
four  miles  from  my  destination.  I  walked  on  till 
eight  o'clock,  when  wet  through  and  exhausted,  I 
determined  to  find  shelter  some  where  for  the  night, 
and  resume  my  march  in  the  morning.  Seeing  a 
row  of  large  tents  a  little  to  the  left,  I  went  there, 
and  was  received  by  a  captain  with  the  true  hospi- 
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tality  wliicli  cliaractcrizes  the  Stall'  corps.  lie  in- 
vited me  to  sliare  liis  tent  and  bed  with  him.  I  was 
at  tlie  head  quarters  of  General  Newton,  command- 
ing the  3d  division,  Gth  corps.  This  was  Christmas 
eve,  hut  I  was  so  tired  that  I  knew  nothing  cxcei)t 
my  whereabouts,  and  soon  forgot  e\'en  tliat  in  sleep. 
On  the  following  morning  Captain  Ulsoefter  pre- 
sented me  to  General  Newton  and  stafl'.  The 
breakfast  to  which  we  soon  sat  down  presented  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  one  I  had  had  the  day  before 
at  AVi Hard's  hotel,  and  gave  me  my  lirst  introduction 
to  hard  tack. 

Arrived  at  the  Ue(ji.ment. 

After  breakfast,  Captain  Ulsoefter  provided  me 
with  a  horse  and  orderly,  and  bidding  good  morn- 
ing to  the  general  and  staft*  I  galloped  over  to  the 
121st,  and  immediately  went  to  the  tent  of  the  com- 
manding ofticer.  Colonel  Emory  Upton,  and  reported 
myself  ready  for  duty.  lie  received  me  with  mili- 
tary courtesy,  and  assigned  me  to  a  company  of  my 
choice,  as  second  ofticer. 

I  was  now  fairly  settled  and  had  time  to  consider 
t.  ^  situation.  It  was  dubious.  No  clothes,  cold 
weuther,  miserable  tent,  and  little  to  eat.  The 
romance  of  a  soldier's  life  vanished. 
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A  Scare. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  my  company,  with  seve- 
ral others,  was  ordered  to  the  picket  line  to  relieve 
the  old  guards.  As  we  commenced  moving,  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  when  we  reached  the  lines  I 
thought  we  were  a  woe-hegonc  party  to  look  at. 
The  old  pickets  marched  otK,  and  we  took  their  posi- 
tion. The  rain  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  a  cold 
wind.  Our  line  extended  to  the  Kappahauuock 
river  opposite  Fredericksburg. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  a  dragoon  came  on  the 
full  gallop  down  the  road  where  I  was  with  my 
pickets,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
attempting  to  lay  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  at 
the  city,  and  that  he  had  dispatches  to  that  etl'ect  to 
General  Wheatoii,  general  olHcer  of  the  division.  I 
doubled  the  pickets  immediately,  and  was  returning 
to  my  post,  my  mind  filled  with  rebels,  pontoons  and 
cannon,  when  General  Wheaton  with  an  aid  dashed 
up,  and  inijuiring  the  way  to  the  river,  rode  on. 
In  a  few  minutes  another  stafl' officer  came  up  and 
told  me  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  A  negro  fisljing 
for  clams  dropped  a  tub  in  the  river,  and  the  noise 
'had  made  all  this  disturbance. 

Every  thing  being  (piieted  I  laid  down  to  rest. 
This  was  my  first  night  out.     With  December  winds 
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and  rain,  my  position  was  any  tliin/r  than  comforta- 
ble, and  in  my  ignorance  of  hardships,  I  thought  I 
could  not  be  in  a  worse  and  sadder  pliglit.  I  Lay 
nnder  some  wet  i»ine  boughs,  tliinking  of  my  oxpc- 
rience  so  far,  until  I  fell  asleep.  At  day-break  the 
reveille  aroused  me.  The  morning  was  beautiful ;  in 
tlie  distance  could  be  heard  the  faint  notes  of  the  rebel 
bands  playing  the  air  of  Pixie,  and  the  rebel  pick- 
ets loafing  in  the  most  comfortable  manner  under 
the  magnificent  trees  of  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  They  were  the  first  »'Grey  Backs"  I  had 
seen.  I  wondered  if  such  looking  vagabonds  could 
light;  but  tlie  wonder  did  not  last  long  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  afternoon  our  pickets  were  relieved, 
and  we,  in  our  turn,  returned  to  camp. 

Appointed  Aimutant. 

Late  in  that  afternoon  an  orderly  brought  me 
tlio  "Compliments  of  Colonel  Upton,  with  the 
request  that  I  would  call  at  his  tent."  A  little 
startled,  I  put  on  my  sabre  and  obeyed  the  order. 
On  entering  the  colonel's  tent,  I  was  greeted  with 
the  laconic  sentence,  *'Mr.  Morse,  I  wish  you  to  act 
as  adjutant  at  parade  this  evening."  Tf  I  had  had 
more  independence  I  would  have  rerpiested  to  be 
excused,  but,  as  it  was,  a  simple  "Yes  sir,"  was  my 
only  response,  and  leaving  his  tent  I  went  back  to 
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mine,  not  at  all  relishing  the  idea  of  appearing  before 
cii^ht  hundred  men  as  a  sort  of  model  to  be  srazed 
at  and  criticised,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  at  six  o'clock  I 
paraded  out,  looking  all  right  I  suppose,  but  feel- 
ing very  much  demoralized.  The  line  was  formed, 
and  I  commenced  operations,  and  conducted  the 
parade  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  after  it  was  over  the 
colonel  said  to  me  that  he  would  send  to  the  Go- 
vernor, that  evening,  a  recommendation  for  me  to  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  adjutancy.  The  promotion 
was  unexpected,  and,  coming  so  soon,  and  after  but 
one  trial,  w^as  far  beyond  my  hopes.  I  felt  much 
complimented,  as  any  boy  of  eighteen  years  might 
feel,  to  be  selected  out  of  the  thirty-four  olHccrs, 
every  one  older  than  [,  and  of  greater  experience,  for 
this  agreeable  and  important  post. 

DiSMISSKD    TUK  SkRVICE. 

With  these  pleasant  feelings  I  returned  to  my  tent 
to  write  home.  I  found  a  nund)er  of  orders  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  among  them  one  to  the 
ellect  that: 

**Fir8t  Lieutenant  Francis  VV.  Morse  of  12l8t  N. 
Y.  V.  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  being  in  the  city  of  Washington  without 
proper  authority/* 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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My  pro8i)Cct8  for  military  glory  Bccnicd  waning. 
It  was  my  duty  as  adjutant  to  read  this  order 
to  tlio  regiment.  I  was  astonislied  and  indig- 
nant, regarding  the  order  afl  ntterly  unjnst  and 
insulting.  On  my  stating  to  Col.  Upton  the  lacts 
out  of  which  it  grew,  lie  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
AVar,  u  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Head  Quahtkhs,  121st  llEcrr.  N.  Y.  V«»ls.,    | 
JoiuKtn/  12,  1^0)].  i 
Ih'f'f/.  Cr()i.  Lormzo  Tliomas^  A^ljul'int  (Icncral  f\S.A. 

Sill ;  I  have  the  lionor  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt 
of  special  orders,  Xo  T),  AVar  ])ei)artnu'nt,  January 
r>th,  dismissing  First  liieuteiiant  Francis  AV.  Morse 
of  this  regiment,  "for  heing  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington without  proper  authority."  Believing  the 
])epartment  to  have  hcen  misinformed  in  his  case,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  following  statement: 

Lieutenant  Morse  was  commissioned  by  His 
Excellency  GovernorMorgan,  December  loth,  1802. 
He  arrived  in  AVashington  on  his  way  to  report  f<ir 
duty,  Sunday  morning,  I)ecend)er  21st.  The  Pro- 
vost Marshal's  oflico  not  being  opened  on  that  day, 
nor  on  the  next  day  till  nine  a.  m.  (an  hour  after  the 
boat  left),  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  for  want  of  a 
pass,  till  Tuesday.  Tuesday  morning,  when  about  to 
leave  for  the  boat,  he  found,  tliat  through  a  mistake 
at  his  hotel  bis  baggage  liad  been  sent  to  the  Balti- 
more depot.  He  was  unable  to  procure  it  before 
the  boat  left,  and  was  thus  unavoidably  detained 
till   another  day.     He   immediately   got   his  pass 
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renewed,  and  left  Wasliini^^tun  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber :24tb,  and  reported  to  nie  for  duty,  liientenant 
iMorsc  was  a  very  promivsinir  and  olHc'u'nt  ollicer, 
one  tlie  nervicceonld  ill  ailbnl  to  lose,  and  consider- 
in£^  tliat  he  was  not  on  duty,  and  that  lie  used  duo 
diligence  in  rei)airing  to  his  post,  iVoni  whicli  lie 
has  not  been  absent  lor  a  nionicnt,  I  trust,  so 
much  of  the  order  as  dismisses  him  may  bo  rcjvoked, 
and  that  he  may  be  returned  to  duty. 

1  am  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

KmoKV   Ul'TON, 

Col.  c<»mnKin<ling  121st  X.  Y.  Vols. 

This  letter  was  endoised  by  (Jenerals  IJartlett, 
IJrooks,  Sedgwick  and  Franklin,  and  armed  witli 
it,  I  started  for  Washington,  to  demand  justice. 

llKSTOUK.n. 

Through  the  kiiKbiess  of  Cleneral  Turner,  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  War  Department,  the  matter  was 
immediately  brought  ])efore  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  on  learningthe  facts,  atonce  reinstated 
me  and  gave  me  orders  to  resume  my  duty  with  the 
regiment. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  my  commission,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  find  the  little  lieutenant  wlio  falsely 
reported  me,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  try 
some   passes   other   than    those    used    in    the    war 
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department.  But  I  had  grown  cautious  and  thought 
"Washington  a  dangerous  place  for  commissions. 
After  rcplenisliing  ni}'  wardrobe,  I  left  AVashington 
with  ft  light  hoart,  and  sailed  down  tlie  Potomac 
with  the  feelings  of  a  veteran,  thinking  that  this 
time  I  was  not  the  raw  recruit  in  search  of  a  regi- 
ment. But  my  self  congratulations  were  prema- 
ture. 

IJuUNSinK's  MoVK  IN    TMK  Mm. 

On  reaching  Falmouth,  about  five  r.  M.,  T  looke<l 
where  the  army  was,  and,  like  the  Irishman's  Ilea, 
it  was  not  there.  I  saw  the  end  of  an  immense 
army  train  disappearing  on  a  distant  liill,  and  was. 
told  that  the  whole  army  liad  moved  at  day-break 
on  that  day,  and  it  was,  of  course,  at  that  late  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  many  miles  away. 

Nothing  could  be  learned  at  the  depot  of  the 
destination  of  the  troops,  and  so,  about  six  o'clock 
I  started  on  foot  to  overtake  the  train.  I  wanted 
to  be  in  at  the  expected  battle.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  as  I  8tep[)ed  along  in  the  mud,  with 
the  water  running  down  my  back,  hungry,  tired 
and  disgusted,  I  am  afraid  my  wishes  were  rather 
unchristian  regarding  tlie  little  lieutenant,  whow^as 
the  cause  of  all  my  trouble.  I  walked  about  five 
miles,  and  camo  up  to  the  ammunition  trains  of 
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General  Franklin.  It  was  dark  and  raining  pow- 
erfully. I  could  not  stop,  aR  I  tliought  there  would 
be  abattle  before  morning.  I  continued  walkingand 
inquiring,  but  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  Brooks's 
division.  Brigadiers  were  asking  where  their  bri- 
gades were,  and  nmjor  generals  looking  for  their  own 
head  quarters.  All  mixed  up.  1  kept  on  ivalking 
till  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  wet  through,  till  I 
came  across  the  train  of  the  2d  brigade  o<l  division 
«;th  corps,  and  found  they  were  going  to  General 
Newton's  division,  and  so  went  on  with  them.  At 
last  the  roads  became  so  horrible  that  no  farther 
progress  could  be  made,  and  they  stopped  in  a 
swamp.  Every  thing  was  so  wet  that  it  was  out  of 
t!ie  question  to  build  a  lire,  and  I  had  the  prospect 
of  standing  all  night  in  the  mud  and  rain,  with 
braying  mules  and  swearing  teamsters. 

My  disgust  was  at  its  height  when  an  officer  rodo 
up,  who  proved  to  be  the  q\uirtermaster  of  the  train, 
lie  invited  me  to  eat  hard  tack,  and  to  make  myself 
as  comfortable  as  possible  under  one  of  his  wagons. 
I  ate  a  cracker,  and  throwing  the  cape  of  my  coat 
over  my  head,  laid  down  in  the  mud,  and  as  it  grew 
warm,  fell  asleep. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  orders  camo 
to  move,  but  as  1  was  fighting  then  on  my  own  hook 
I  did  not  move  till  seven—  and  oh,  how  stiti'and 
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cold  I  felt  then.  As  tlic  rain  Imd  not  abated  dur- 
ing tlio  night,  it  was  inipossihlc  for  tlic  train  to 
move  and  I  started  to  find  my  corps.  I  liad  gone 
about  two  miles  wlien  I  saw  in  one  pile  twenty-two 
dead  liorses,  .nnd  for  miles  around  army  wagons 
and  pontoons  stufk  in  the  mud.  I  saw  in  one  place 
two  hundred  and  scventy-ilve  men  and  eight  mules 
attempting  in  vain  to  move  one  pontoon. 

After  searching  all  day  I  found  my  regiment  at 
Banks's  Ford  on  the  Kappahaiinock.  As  1  reported 
my  return  to  the  Colonel  I  found  him  conversing 
with  several  general  and  field  oflicers  to  whom  he 
presented  me,  an<l  complimented  me  upon  my  alac- 
rity in  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  my  way.  The 
army  was  mud  bound,  and  already  the  movement 
was  considered  a  failure.  Infantry  could  not  move; 
artillery  was  stuck  all  along  the  roads,  and  every 
thing  was  in  a  complete  state  of  blockade  on  account 
of  the  mud.  General  Burnside,  commanding  the 
army,  made  the  movement  in  hopes  of  regaining 
liis  military  reputation  lost  at  the  faulty  and  bloody 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 18G2;  but  fortune,  through  the  elements,  still 
frowning  on  him  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  orders 
issued  for  the  troops  to  return  to  their  former  camps. 
Upton's  regiment  was  in  the  rear  of  the  corps, 
and  as  the  columns  moved,  we  received  orders  to 
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roniain  at  the  river  as  pickets,  duriiiLC  tlie  iiiirlit. 
I  was  directed  to  place  two  companies  in  the  thicket, 
on  the  banks  of  tlic  river,  witli  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  as  the  enemy  were  on  the  other  side. 
At  this  i>lacc  the  river  was  but  a  tew  yards  in  width. 
Mvery  thing  was  successt'iilly  done,  and  by  lour  A.  M. 
we  were  on  the  marcli  to  join  the  main  columns. 
Jly  live  p.  M.  on  the  2<>th  we  reached  our  old  camps, 
and  resumed  the  <lutics  of  troops  in  permanent 
quarters. 

]»URNS1I>E  RELIEVED,    IIOOKER  MADE  CiEN.  IN  CuiEF. 

General  Burnside  was  soon  relieved  from  com- 
mand and  General  Joseph  Hooker  assigned  to 
the  army  as  commander-in-chief.  Immediately 
upon  General  Hooker's  advent,  the  army  was 
divided  into  corps,  divisions  and  briga<lcs.  Three 
divisions  were  made  in  each  corps,  three  brigades 
in  each  division,  and  three  to  six  regiments  in  a 
brigade.  My  regiment  was  in  the  -d  brigade, 
General  Bartlett,  1st  division,  General  Brooks, 
and  Gth  corps.  Major  General  Sedgwick  com- 
manding. The  whole  cori)8  numbered  about 
twenty  thousand  men. 

Until  this  time  I  scarcely  had  had  any  opportu- 
nity to  become  much  acquainted  with  my  fellow 
olficers,  or  with  the  duties  of  my  new  position.  As 
3 
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Colonel  Upton  had  iin  extensive  acqniiintance  in  the 
army,  and  generally  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
rides,  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  I  saw  many 
familiar  faces  in  each  corps,  and  among  the  many 
regiments  and  stall's  formed  pleasant  friendships. 
There  is  nothing  like  hardship  and  privatio!i  to 
bring  out  all  the  traits  of  man,  good  or  bad,  and 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  sutliciently 
tried,  to  develop  many  characters  of  unseltish- 
ncss  and  true  nobility,  among  whom  I  made  many 
friends.  I  joined  the  army  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  war,  immediately  after  the  poorly  conducted 
campaign  in  Maryland,  and  the  terribly  bloody  and 
wicked  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  but  the  men  were 
not  disheartened,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  troops 
depressed,  (ieneral  Hooker  adopted  such  firm  and 
systematic  modes  of  discipline,  that  early  in  the 
winter  the  troops  were  in  a  condition  never  before 
equaled.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  composed 
of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  Gth,  11th,  and  12th  corps, 
each  corps  having  a  distinguishing  badge.  The 
Gth  corps  had  the  Greek  cross.  As  soon  as  the 
army  was  fairly  organized,  drilly,  parades  and 
reviews  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Infantry,  cav- 
alry and  artillery  were  brought  to  the  highest 
point  of  drill.  Our  camp  was  not  in  a  very 
romantic  place,  nor  were  my  surroundings  adapted 
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to  make  me  very    frolicsome,  so   tliat  in  a  quiet 
way  I  passed  my  lirst  month  under  canvas. 

In  February  I  applied  for  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
went  home,  but  remained  tliere  only  two  or  three 
days.  Though  not  at  all  fascinated  with  the  army, 
1  had  a  great  desire  to  be  back  with  my  corps, 
taking  part  in  events  which  were  making  the 
greatest  of  military  histories.  Little  did  I  know 
of  the  dangers,  privations  and  annoyances  I  should 
pass  through  before  I  again  returned  home.  I  was 
promptly  ])ack  on  the  day  my  leave  expired,  and 
resumed  my  duties.  My  experience  was  not  sea- 
soned with  any  of  those  e}>isodes  wliich  afterwards 
lent  so  much  interest  to  my  military  life.  Tied 
down  to  an  infantry  regiment,  I  was  of  no  account 
outside  of  the  l)rigade,  and  had  oidy  liard  work, 
iiard  knocks,  and  hard  tack.  As  spring  ap- 
proached, pre[>aratio!)s  were  made  to  open  the 
campaign  of  18G3.  Tlic  army  numbered  one  liun- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  We  knew  the 
coming  struggle  would  be  desperate  and  sanguin- 
ary, for  General  Lee,  commanding  the  rebel  army, 
had  about  an  equal  number  of  men.  Ammuni- 
tion, rations,  clothing,  and  equipments  of  all  kinds 
were  rapidly  accumulating.  At  lengtli  all  leaves 
were  stopped,  and  the  weather  being  fair,  wc  looked 
daily  for  orders  to  "  break  camp." 
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Campaign  of  Ciiantkllorsville. 

By  tlio  27tli  of  tlio  month  tlio  country  was  consi- 
dered to  be  in  a  sufKciently  settled  condition  to 
warrant  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  General 
Hooker  promulgated  a  ])atriotic  and  stirring  order, 
accompanying  which  were  orders  for  the  army  to 
be  in  readiness  to  move.  The  army  was  encamped 
on  the  line  of  the  Ka2>i)ahannock,  and  jihout  one 
mile  from  it,  forming  a  front  of  nearly  eight  miles. 
Lee's  army  was  encamped  on  the  south  side  in  a 
mainjer  so  as  to  confront  ours  at  all  itoints.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  the  0th  corps  l)roke 
camp,  and  moved  down  to  the  gaps  in  Stafl'ord 
Heights,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  there  to  await 
the  coming  of  night,  so  as  to  cross  the  river  under 
cover  of  darkness.  The  disposition  of  the  several 
cori)8  was  as  follows  :  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  11th  and  12th, 
wore  to  move  up  the  river  eleven  miles,  and  to 
cross  at  Banks's  Ford  ;  the  Gth  to  cross  at  the  city 
of  Fredericksburg  at  Franklin's  crossing,  and  the 
ist  corps  to  cross  one  mile  below  at  Scddon's 
crossing. 

As  my  experience  in  the  battle  of  Chancel lorsville 
did  not  of  course  extend  out  of  my  own  corps,  I 
shall  only  mention  its  movements.  As  we  were 
in  the  deep  ravines  of  Stafford  Hills,  waiting  for 
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iiii^ht  to  como,  a  cold  drizzling  rain  fell,  and  with 
it  came  a  tliick  log.  At  length  night  approached, 
and  while  waiting  for  the  pontoons  to  he  hronght, 
I  had  ample  time  for  retiection.  Here  was  the 
same  place  where  tive  months  hefore  the  corps  hud 
met  with  a  terrible  repulse,  trying  to  do  the  sumc 
thing  that  wc  were  to  attempt  that  night.  J5ut 
hitter  cxperienco  had  taught  our  generals  to  adopt 
a  dillerent  mode  of  attack.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  were  the  rehel  pickets  in  strong  I'orce, 
;ind  necessarily  we  would  have  to  cross  in  their 
fire.  The  engineers  were  very  late  in  bringing  up 
the  pontoons;  it  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  tliere 
was  but  little  time  to  lose.  While  wc  were  waiting, 
a  staif  ofhcer  rode  u[>  and  told  us  our  brigade 
with  Ixussell's,  was  to  cross  first,  and  establish 
a  footing  on  tlie  other  side.  At  three  A.  m.,  the 
boats  were  ready,  torty-fivemen  were  to  go  in  each 
boat,  pull  across,  and  upon  reaching  the  opposite 
bank  to  spring  ashore  and  charge  the  enemy's 
works.  As  wc  pushed  the  bouts  in  the  river,  the 
rebels  opened  a  brisk  musketry  fire,  and  a  few 
T;icn  fell ;  but  we  were  in  for  it  and  across  we  went, 
jumped  on  the  shore,  and  by  a  vigorous  assault 
captured  the  rebel  works  and  quite  a  number  of 
[prisoners.  The  way  was  now  open,  and  at  day- 
break,  the    remainder  of  the  corps,    after   laying 
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down  the  pontoon  bridge,  crossed  and  took  position 
on  onr  riirht  and  left.  Tlio  licavv  fjuns  iirinj;  in 
the  direction  of  Banks's  Ford,  told  us  tliiit  the  rest 
of  the  army  was  meeting  with  stubborn  resistance. 
On  tbe  afternoon  of  tlie  28tli,  tbc  1st  corps  made 
its  crossing  below,  suftering  tbc  loss  of  a  few  men. 
So  far  every  tiling  ba<l  admirably  succeeded,  and 
wc  liad  high  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  splendid  victory. 

This  afflnr  was  my  tirst,  and  a  good  initiation  it 
was;  a  kind  of  a  storming  party  alfair,  and  as  it 
was  successful  I  was  very  well  satisfied  for  having 
been  in  it. 

The  28th,  2inh  and  30th  of  April,  and  2d  of  May, 
were  passed  in  continual  skirmishing  to  put  the 
army  in  position  for  the  grand  battle.  In  our  front 
the  force  of  the  enemy  was  8ui)[>osed  to  be  inferior 
to  ours,  but  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  11th  corps, 
on  the  2d,  enabled  General  Lee  to  send  IVom  Chan- 
cellorsville  a  force  largely  to  outnumber  us.  In  the 
evening  of  the  2d,  we  know  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  us  to  open  the  battle  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing. 

IJattle  of  Salem  Chapkl  and  CiianckIvLorsvillk. 

At  three  a.  m.,  Sunday,  the  3d  of  May,  18G3,  the 
reveille  awoke  us,  the  moon  was  brightly  shining, 
and  our  long  lines  of  battle  moved  out  on  the  plain  to 
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await  the  breaking  of  day.  Batteries  and  battalions 
were  ready.  As  the  sun  rose  we  marched  out  on 
tlie  beautiful  plain  of  Fredericksburg,  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  entrenched  on  Maries  Hills 
;ind  all  their  guns  turned  on  our  columns.  At  4.  40, 
the  artillery  opened.  Eighty  guns  vomited  out 
their  contents,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  astonish- 
ment of  my  ears  as,  for  the  lirst  time  to  them,  the 
solid  shot,  sliell  and  bolts  yelled,  shrieked  and 
j>lowcd  about.  Men  an<l  horses  fell,  cannons  and 
rmd)ers  blew  up.  Still  the  batteries  continued 
ihcir  unearthly  noise  ainldostnu-tion.  At  sixo'clock 
we  were  moved  forward  three  qmirters  of  a  mile 
into  ])eep  Jiun,  and  there  were  undercover.  Stay- 
ing there  but  a  few  minutes  we  moved  to  the  left 
in  support  of  Ileximer's  battery,  actively  engaged 
with  a  battery  of  the  enemy  about  twelve  liundred 
yanls  olK  The  men  found  protection  from  the 
rebel  shot  by  lying  tlat  on  their  faces;  but  as  Colo- 
nel Upton  remained  mounted,  I  did  also,  thougli 
thinking  every  shell  especially  fired  at  me.  The 
artillery  was  now  doing  most  of  the  fighting,  though 
ihe  infantry  was  drawing  closer  to  tlie  enemy.  At 
I'leven  o'clock,  the  light  division.  General  Pratt, 
was  onlered  to  charge  the  hill.  Advancing  in 
three  lines  of  battle,  with  colors  rising  and  guns 
glistening  in  the  sun,  they  looked  splendidly,  and 
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in  firm  unbroken  lines  stormed  tlic  works,  rushing 
tlirough  clou<l8  of  rIk'H  and  ])alls.  Soon  wo  saw 
tlic  United  States  flag  iloating  over  the  most 
diflicult  portion  of  the  works,  and,  with  elieers 
from  the  troops  below,  we  marched  through  the  city 
and  out  on  the  liichmond  road  up  to  Maries  Hill. 
There  we  found  the  light  division  resting  on  their 
guns  and  laurels,  the  most  self  satisfied  set  of  men 
I  ever  saw. 

The  rebels  had  retreated  four  miles,  taking  a 
strong  i>osition  at  SjJem  Chapel.  At  two  i*.  M.,  we 
made  the  **noon  halt."  In  our  mess  liamper  were 
bread,  ham,  and  two  bottles  of  champagne.  Scarcely 
were  we  seated,  when  an  aid  came  to  us  with  orders 
to  fall  in  —  putting  back  the  champagne  much  to 
our  grief,  we  mounte<l  our  horses.  As  we  marched 
out  on  the  road  and  were  fairly  underway,  a  twenty 
pound  shell  whizzed  over  our  heads,  taking  the 
complimonts  of  a  rebel  battery  to  Williston,  com- 
manding Dattery  D,  2ndArtillery.  Williston  sent 
liis  regards  back  in  a  similar  manner,  and  between 
those  two  attentive  parties,  we  were  in  somewhat 
of  a  predicament.  Kapidly  our  lines  moved  for- 
ward, lialting  at  the  edge  of  a  large  wood.  Batte- 
ries were  put  in  position.  Skirmishing  had  re- 
opened with  vigor.  At  four  p.  m.,  I  carried  the 
order  from  General  Brooks  to  General  Bartlett,  to 
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advance  his  line,  and  then  joined  my  regiment.  I 
had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  artillery  well  enough; 
now  came  the  trial  of  cliarging  infantry. 

The  121st  held  the  centre  of  the  hrigadc.  We 
advanced  in  the  woods,  when  suddenly  a  fire  of 
tljirty-six  hundred  muskets  opened  chiefly  upon 
our  rcsriment.  The  wliolo  line  to  me  seemed  to 
have  heen  hlown  away;  my  liorse  was  shot  through 
the  neck,  hut  was  not  totally  disahled.  The  colors 
shot  down,  six  l;oarers  picked  them  up,  each  in  his 
turn  to  die.  Our  men  still  ju'cssed  on  until  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  rchcl  redouhts,  and  then  opened 
tire.  As  we  halted,  my  saddle  was  struck  hy  a 
l)all ;  at  the  same  time  my  horse  was  killed  outright 
hy  a  bullet  going  through  his  head,  and  fell 
instantly.  When  I  struck  on  the  ground  I  was  in 
a  sitting  position.  Upton's  horse  was  killed  at  the 
same  time.  We  pressed  the  lirst  line  of  rebels  back 
on  the  second,  and  that  being  the  stronger,  held  its 
ground  with  great  firmness.  No  mortal  could  stay 
and  live  where  we  were,  and  the  line  moved  back 
and  retreated  in  confusion.  Seeing  the  colors  lying 
on  the  ground,  I  picked  them  up  and  started  for  the 
rear,  but  impeded  by  them,  by  my  big  spurs  and 
sabre,  I  fell  down  three  times,  and  did  not  get  out  of 
the  woods  till  the  rebels  were  close  on  our  heels. 
Meeting  General  Bartlett  in  the  field,  I  gave  him 
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the  colors,  and  started  for  the  rc^nnicnt;  wlicn 
suddenly  my  leg,  just  ahovc  the  ankle,  was  struck 
by  a  ball,  and  down  I  fell.  The- leg  immediately 
grew  stiff,  I  could  not  stand  on  it,  and  the  pain  was 
excruciati?ig.  Looking  back  I  saw  the  rebel  lines 
advancing  but  a  few  yards  oft*,  and  felt  their  bullets 
whizzing  apast.  Springing  on  my  left  leg,  by  the 
aid  of  my  sabre  I  hobbled  to  the  regiment.  The 
men  rallied,  formed  into  lines  again,  and  repulsed 
the  advancing  enemy.  As  I  saw  the  I'Jlst  together 
again,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  —  but  a 
liandful  left.  Out  of  452  who  entered,  two  hundred 
and  ninety  were  left  in  the  woods,  dead,  wounded 
and  missing. 

AVe  were  back  in  our  old  position,  and  the  rebels 
in  theirs,  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  sides 
between  the  lines,  ^fy  leg  was  very  painful  and 
much  swollen  ;  the  thickness  of  my  large  boot  saved 
me  from  a  woimd ;  as  it  was,  I  had  suffered  a  severe 
contusion.  Captain  Richards,  of  General  Bartlett's 
Btafl',  gave  me  a  horse.  The  night  was  passed  in  a 
continuous  roll  of  artillciy  and  musketry,  and  on 
Monday  the  battle  was  resumed,  resulting  in  great 
loss  to  the  rebels,  and  we  holding  our  ground. 
Tuesday  night.  General  Sedgwick  moved  the  corps 
up  to  Chancellorsvillc,  and  there  joined  the 
remainder  of  the  army. 
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The  entire  battle  was  now  considered  lost. 
Hooker  had  not  succeeded,  and  therefore  our  corps 
could  not  effectively  perforin  its  work.  General 
Hooker  deemed  it  advisable  to  recross  the  river  to 
the  north  side,  and  abandon  the  campaign.  On  the 
r>th,  the  crossing  was  commenced,  and  attended  with 
great  peril,  as  the  river  had  risen  four  feet.  The  pon- 
toon bridge  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  way,  and  was 
continually  struck  by  the  shells  of  tlie  enemy. 

At  length  the  army  was  across  in  camp,  each  man 
congratulating  himself  upon  his  escape.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  we  marched  back  to  our  old 
camp,  tilled  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  anuizc- 
mcnt  at  the  unexpected  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
The  army  was  not  whipped  nor  demoralized; 
Cieneral  Hooker  could  have  recrosscd  the  river, 
and  fought  another  battle  with  as  good  cliances  of 
success  as  on  the  27th  of  April.  \)y  the  l>th.  wo 
were  in  our  old  cainp  settled.  Truly  the  sight 
was  a  sad  one;  a  large  portion  of  the  tents  was 
deserted,  the  former  inmates  dead  or  wounded  ;  there 
were  no  loud  laughs  heard,  as  each  one  had  a  com- 
rade to  mourn  for.  At  dress  parade  when  once  lay 
voice  liad  to  be  loud  and  strong,  now  1  scarcely 
needed  to  speak  above  a  natural  tone  to  be  heard 
through  the  length  of  the  line.  Four  ofHcers,  my 
kindest  friends,  were  dead  or  wounded.     As  soon 
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as  wc  were  settled  we  commenced  to  make  out  our 
reports  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  and  loss 
of  property.  Letters  by  hundreds  were  received 
from  friends  and  relations  of  the  soldiers  inquiring 
after  the  fato  of  friends.  The  only  answer  was  lists 
of  casualties,  wliich  I  sent  to  the  papers.  Our  loss 
was  ninety-two  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
v/ounded,  and  thirty  missing.  The  loss  in  the  corps 
was  about  six  thousand,  and  in  the  brigade  seven- 
teen liundred. 

Summer  had  come  ;  peach,  pear  and  apple  trees 
were  in  blossom,  and  foliage  of  every  descrip- 
tion in  full  growth.  To  look  across  the  river  at 
the  beautiful  plains  and  hills  of  Fredericksburg, 
one  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  gigantic  battle 
had  there  been  fought,  in  which  thirty  thousand 
men  had  been  placed  hors  Je  combat,  and  that 
liundreds  of  killed  were  peacefully  lying  beneath 
those  trees  that  looked  so  lovely.  Amidst  drills, 
parades  and  reviews,  we  soon  forgot  the  unpleasant 
part  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvillc  — all  but  the 
11th  corps,  and  that  was  an  object  of  derision  until  it 
iinally  left  the  army.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  time 
of  six  New  York  regiments  had  expired ;  but  there 
were  men  in  each  whose  time  of  service  had  not  ex- 
pired, and  these  were  transferred  to  the  12l8t, 
making  up  our  loss  in  battle.     The  usual  routine  of 
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camp  life  was  resiimcil,  and  wc  were  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  the  further  movements  of  General 
Hooker  or  General  Lee. 

Tniiin  (.'iiossiNtj  of  thk  llAiTAnANNucK. 

On  the  2(1  of  June,  Howe's  2(1  Division  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  Franklin's  crossing, 
supported  hy  the  remainder  of  the  corps.  The 
crossing  was  eti'ected,  as  on  the  former  occasions, 
and  once  more  we  were  on  tlie  ofl'cnsive.  About 
midnight  on  the  3d,  our  brigade  moved  out  on  the 
plain  one  mile,  and  in  line  of  battle  all  the  regi- 
ments laid  down  to  sleep.  The  V'ermont  brigade 
came  up  armed  only  with  shovels,  and  silently 
commenced  digging  a  few  yards  in  our  front. 
The  forms  of  the  men  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
seemed  phantoms  preparing  graves  for  the  2,700 
men  there  8leci>ing.  With  the  steady  pick  pick  of 
the  spades  in  my  ears  I  fell  asleep,  and  at  day- 
l)reak  when  the  troops  stood  to  arms,  wc  saw  to 
our  surprise  the  most  complete  line  of  entrench- 
ments that  skillful  engineers  could  niake.  Wc 
immediately  occupied  the  works,  batteries  were 
brought  up  and  put  in  position,  and  then  we  kept 
quiet,  waiting  for  something  to  liappen.  During 
all  our  operations,  General  Leo  had  moved  a  large 
portion  of  his  army  northward,  leaving  but  a  corps 
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ill  our  front,  with  orders  for  it  to  join  liini  wlicn  we 
witlidrew.  Aa  rooh  as  General  Hooker  knew 
General  Lee's  movement,  lie  started  in  pursuit, 
Icavin;^  the  Gtli  corps  as  rear  f^uard. 

In  the  ni^lit  of  the  14th  the  whole  corps  was 
withdrawn,  and  on  the  day  fohowing,  with  the  Gth 
corps  commenced 

TiiK  Campaion  and  IJattlk  of  (iKTTVsnuun. 

On  the  ITith  of  June,  the  "line  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock" was  ahandoncd,  and  we  connnenced 
our  march.  Just  heforo  we  left,  we  mounted  a 
100-pounder  l*arrott  that  l*residcnt  Lincoln  had 
sent  to  the  army.  There  was  one  hattery  of  Wliit- 
worth's  guns  still  in  the  rebel  works  nearly  three 
miles  off.  Our  hig  gun  was  fired  once.  The 
immense  slicll  whizzed  and  wliirlcd  through  the 
air,  until  finally  we  saw  its  thin  wliitc  smoke  as  it 
burst.  Immediately  after  there  was  a  terrible 
explosion,  and  vast  columns  of  smoke  and  dust 
were  thrown  in  the  air.  The  shell  liad  struck  a 
caisson,  and  blown  it  to  pieces;  the  recoil  dis- 
mounted our  100-poundcr,  and  it  was  sent  back 
to  Washington  to  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  history  of 
its  exploit. 

If  my  first  battle  had  been  one  of  defeat,  and  I 
bad  joined  the  army  at  the  most  gloomy  period,  I 
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was  soon  to  be  u  participator  in  a  most  brilliant 
and  desperate  battle,  and  in  a  vietory  ni)On  wbicli 
tlic  fate  of  the  war  depended. 

General  Leo  bad  a  second  time  invaded  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  His  infantry,  eavalry  and 
artillery  were  ahead  of  ns  several  days,  and  tliero 
was  not  an  obstacle  in  liis  front  to  oppose  liis  nuuvb. 
His  army  bad  been  strongly  reinforced;  liis  troops 
considered  tbemselves  invincible,  able  to  kick  tbc 
army  of  the  Potomac  iVom  tbc  l*otonnic  to  tbo 
Hudson;  wbilc  our  army  witb  a  loss  in  l>attle  of 
seventeen  tbousund  men,  and  rei^iments  leaving 
wboso  time  of  service  bad  exi»ired,  was  luft  in 
sonicwbat  straitened  circumstances  to  commence  a 
vigorous  campaign. 

General  Hooker's  dispositions  of  tbc  army  on 
tbe  marcb  were  made  so  tbat  by  moving  on  inte- 
rior lines  be  could  keep  even  witb  General  Lee, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  cover  Wasbington  from  any 
attempt  tbat  migbt  be  nnide  to  capture  it.  Tbo 
exact  destination  of  General  Lee  was  unknown  to 
us,  and  until  we  saw  a  Xew  York  paper,  we  were 
Ignorant  of  bis  wbereabouts.  As  we  were  tbe 
rear  guard  of  tbc  army,  we  were  very  mucb  annoyed 
by  tbe  guerillas,  wbo  were  bold  and  ugly.  Our 
annoyances  were  frequent,  and  on  tbc  first  days  of 
tbc  campaign   tbe  danger  was  so  great,  tbat  any 
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moment  a  ball  might  be  expected  as  a  messenger 
of  promotion  to  the  otlicr  world. 

AVitli  tlic  campaign  of  Octtyslinrg  commenced 
my  ninrcliiiig.  Xiglit  and  day  we  kept  it  up. 
OccaHionally  tlic  daily  marclic.s  were  very  long; 
twenty  to  twenty-five  milo.^.  The  Ijcat  and  dust 
were  intolerable;  the  sun  airecte<l  the  men  so  that 
many  a  poor  fellow  fell  down  dead  from  sunstroke, 
and  whole  companies  would  fall  out  in  a  state  of 
complete  exhaustion.  I  rcmend)cr  the  hottest  day 
we  had,  about  iive  thousand  men  in  the  corps  were 
lying  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the  heat.  I 
thought  1  was  as  liable  as  any  one  to  be  sunstruck, 
and  therefore  bound  a  wet  rag  around  my  neck  and 
put  leaves  in  my  cap,  and  then  discovered  that  the 
sun  was  just  setting  and  the  air  l)ecoming  quite 
cool.  That  night  all  that  the  Colonel,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  I  liad  to  satisfy  an  appetite  made  by 
an  abstinence  from  food  for  twenty- four  hours,  was 
one  can  of  peaches.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
we  readied  the  Potomac  and  crossed  on  pontoons 
at  Edward's  ferry.  From  tlie  red  clay  lands  of 
Virginia,  we  stepped  on  tlie  beautiful  green  fields 
of  Maryland.  I  think  as  each  soldier  threw  a  look 
back  at  Virginia,  there  was  no  blessing  in  Ids 
expression.  The  cavalry  had  now  commenced  to 
skirmish  with  the  enemy.     Rumors  by  the  thou- 
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saiuls  came  to  us  concerning  the  cncniy  and  our 
forces.  The  guerillas  continued  to  pay  us  little 
attentions,  and  kept  us  sui>p1ied  uitli  little  adven- 
tures, that  served  very  well  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  long  dusty  marches. 

In  the  evening  of  the  3()th  of  June,  we  reached 
Manchester,  ^Id.  Lee's  army  was  in  Pennsylvania 
120,000  strong,  ours  was  but  5H,0OO,  and  partially 
acting  on  the  oflcnsive.  Hooker  was  relieved,  and 
of  his  successor  the  army  knew  but  little.  The 
terrible  odds  against  us,  the  all  important  issues  at 
stake,  known  to  every  man  in  the  army,  served 
only  to  nerve  each  one  to  stand  up  and  die  fighting. 
One  not  connected  with  the  army  at  that  time, 
can  neither  know  nor  appreciate  the  sentiments  that 
possessed  the  hearts  of  the  men.  The  l)attlc  of 
Gettysburg  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  would  be  annihilated  rather  than  de- 
feated on  its  own  ground. 

At  eight  p.  M.,  the  1st  of  July,  we  resumed  the 
marcli,  our  division  taking  the  lead.  All  night 
long  without  halt,  worn  out,  eyes  aching  from  want 
of  sleep,  faint  from  want  of  nourishment,  wo 
marched  along,  but  without  a  murmur,  or  com- 
plaint. The  lieat  was  deathly,  dust  filled  our 
tliroats;  but  still  the  march  was  kei>t  up  all  night, 
with  no  time  to  rest,  no  time  to  cat,  no  time  for 
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any  thing  l)ut  RiifVering.  The  faces  of  tlie  troopR 
were  haggard  and  distorted  hy  fatigue,  tlieir  feet 
BU'ollen  and  tlieir  slioes  in  consequence  thrown 
away;  hut  with  all  this  there  was  a  look  of  determi- 
nation in  tlieir  eyes  which  plainly  spoke  on  the  two 
days  following.  Twice  during  that  night  I  fell  oif 
my  liorsc  wliilc  asleep.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  'Fuly,  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
six  miles  in  eighteen  hour-»,  we  Tuoved  in  sight  of 
the  hattic  iicld  of  Gcttyshurg,  marching  to  the  tune 
of  one  hundred  guns;  hut  not  a  straggler,  nor  a 
recreant  was  in  the  Gth  corps.  Kach  man  was  there 
with  his  musket  and  sixty  rounds  of  cartridges, 
anxious  to  send  his  message  of  defiance  to  that  proud 
army  of  rchcls. 

As  we  halted  in  line  of  hattle,  we  listened  to.  the 
fearful  attack  of  Longstrcet  on  the  5th  corps  directly 
in  our  front.  Those  awful  steady  rolls  of  musketry 
made  our  hearts  beat  quick,  and  inspired  us  with 
anxiety  to  relieve  our  comrade  corps.  At  last, 
when  the  roar  of  shot  and  shell,  canister  and 
musketry  had  hccome  hideous,  an  aid-de-camp 
came  up  on  full  gallop  from  army  head-quarters, 
with  orders  for  us  to  engage  the  enemy.  But  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  front  were  30,000  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  rebel  army,  commanded  by  their 
ablest  general ;  with  guns  firmly  clenched  our  lines 
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moved  steadily  forward,  our  gallant  colonel  rode  in 
front  of  our  regiment,  and  I  at  his  wide  wondering 
if  I  would  be  called  for  now  ;  but  we  bad  barely  got 
under  steady  fire,  wbcn  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving 
us  in  possession  of  all  the  groun<l  we  wanted,  and 
all  we  could  conveniently  attend  to.  Xigbt  came; 
we  were  on  *' Little  round  Top" — wliat  we  bad 
endured  during  the  past  two  (biys  soon  bad  full 
clfect  upon  us.  We  dropped  wberc  we  stood,  and 
tbe  men  instantly  fell  in  a  deep  dead  sleep.  1  rolled 
^df  my  liorse,  and  resting  my  liead  upon  tbe  body  of 
Captain  Casler  was  soon  forgetful  of  battles.  At 
tbrce  A.  M.  on  tbe  3d,  tbe  picket  firing  was  so  sharp 
as  to  awaken  me,  an<l  tben  tbe  groans  of  tbe 
wounded  and  dyiiig  ke[)t  me  awake  until  tbe  vvbole 
corps  were  under  arms.  As  I  rose  from  my  uncom- 
fortable bed,  my  bones  were  sore  and  fiesb  bruised 
l>y  tbe  stones.  Around  us  were  tbe  dead  of  botb 
armies,  and  several  bundred  yards  in  our  front  were 
tbe  frowning  lines  and  batteries  of  LonL;street.  Our 
position  was  wonderfully  favorable.  Xo  place  could 
liavc  been  fitter  for  artillery,  for  tbe  inside  lines  of 
manoDUvering,  for  reinforcing,  for  tbe  cover  of  walls, 
and  of  natural  defenses.  During  tbe  early  morn- 
ing of  tbe  3d,  cannonading  and  musketry  firing 
bad  been  continuous. 
About  ten  a.  m.  tbe  firing  on  tbe  cast  side  and 
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every  wlicro  on  our  line  censed.  A  silence  foil  on 
tlie  battle  field.  Our  army  cooked,  ate  and  slum- 
bered. The  rebel  army  moved  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns  to  the  west,  a!id  there  massed  Lon^LC- 
street's  and  Hill's  corps  to  hurl  them  upon  really 
tlic  weakest  portion  of  our  lines.  At  eleven, 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  all  was  still.  Tudor  the 
sliade  cast  l)ybigtrees  lay  Upton,  the  Miijorand  I,  on 
a  poncho,  wondering  wliat  next  would  Imppen.  1 
turned  to  Major  Mather  and  remarked  we  w^ould 
attack,  or  ))e  attacked  before  night.  Scarcely  were 
the  words  out  of  my  moutli  when  a  Wliitwortli  ball 
burled  over  our  beads.  We  sprang  up  to  see  whence 
it  came,  and  as  we  left  the  poncho  a  shell  just  grazed 
it;  ten  seconds  sooner  we  would  liave  been  among 
the  unfortunate. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  tbe  fire  of  the  rebel  one 
bundred  and  twenty  guns  was  directed  on  the  right 
of  our  line.  The  air  was  full  of  tbe  most  complete 
artillery  prelude  to  an  infantry  battle  that  was  ever 
exhibited.  Every  size  and  form  of  shell  known  to 
American  and  British  gunnery,  screeched,  moaned 
and  wrathfully  flew  over  theground.  From  three  to 
six  in  a  second  constantly  bursting  and  screaming 
over  our  line  made  a  perfect  hell  of  fire  that  amazed 
tbe  old  veterans.  :Sot  a  straggler,  not  an  orderly, 
not  an  ambulance  was  to  be  seen  on  that  plain  ten 
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minutes  after  tlie  lire  oi»eiKMl.  One  lunulred  and 
twenty  guns  were  trying  to  sweep  from  the  tieUl 
every  battery  we  liad  in  position  to  resist  tlieir 
prepared  infantry  attack,  and  to  clear  away  the 
sliglit  defenses  behind  wliich  our  infantry  were 
waiting.  Forty  minutes,  tifty  njin\ites  were  counted 
on  watches  that  ran  too  slowly.  The  air  grew 
thicker  and  fuller  and  more  deafening  with  the 
howling  and  whirling  of  these  inferniil  missiles. 
'I'ime  slugglishly  moved  on,  and  when  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  there  was  a  lull,  we  knew  the  rebel 
infantry  was  to  charge.  Splendidly  they  did  their 
work.  Picket's  division  in  tliree  lines  of  battle 
came  lirst  with  guns  at  "right  shoulder  shift." 
Longstreet's  corps  came  as  supports  at  the  usual 
distance.  With  war  cries  and  savage  yells  they 
rushed  across  the  plain  in  perfect  order  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  our  guns,  w  hich  tore  lanes  through 
them  as  they  came,  and  they  met  men  wlio  were 
their  equals  in  si»irit  and  superiors  in  strength. 
The  rebels  were  over  our  works;  they  had  cleaned 
cannoniers  and  horses  from  one  of  our  batteries,  and 
were  turning  it  upon  us  as  the  bayonet  drove  them 
back.  From  the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition 
every  battery  of  ours  on  the  east  was  relieved 
except  Co\van's  of  Xew  York.  Ilis  service  of 
grape  and  canister  was  awful;  it  euablcd  our  line, 
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outnumbered  two  to  one,  iirst  to  beat  l)aek  Long- 
street,  cliarge  ui)on  him  and  t.nke  many  prisoners. 
80  terrible  was  our  artillery  and  musketry  fire, 
that  Arnistead's  l^rigadcwas  eheeked  in  its  eliarge, 
and  Btood  reeling ;  all  liis  men  dropped  their 
muskets  auii  erawled  on  their  hands  and  knees 
under  this  stream  of  tire,  and  on  making  signs  of 
surrendering  were  permitted  to  eome  into  our  lines. 
They  passed  by  us  searcely  noticed,  and  went  down 
the  road  to  the  rear. 

The  grand  charge  of  Ewell,  solemnly  sworn  to 
and  carefully  prepared,  had  failed.  The  rebels 
returned  to  their  former  lines  and  opened  anew 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  from  tlieirone  Imndred 
and  twenty  guns.  Those  who  were  there  will 
never  forget  the  dodging  and  running  of  the  Butter- 
nuts when  they  were  under  their  friend's  tire. 
Again  did  that  terrible  tempest  of  iron  hurl  itself 
upon  us  ;  our  batteries  replied  with  ecjual  fury  ;  and 
the  air  again  was  full  of  fragments  of  iron. 
During  this  period  some  of  our  batteries,  whose 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  retired,  and  this  was 
thought  by  General  Lee,  to  be  the  most  fiivorable 
time  again  to  advance  his  columns.  The  rebels  saw 
the  batteries  withdrawn,  but  did  not  see  the  reserve 
artillery  taking  the  vacated  places.  li\  three  lines 
of  battle  the  enemy  charged  for  a  second  time  to 
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])rcak  our  lines;  but  the  anniliilatiui^  tiro  of  our 
iVcsh  l)atterio!«,  and  counter  cliar«^e  of  our  infantry, 
completely  destroyed  the  assaulting  columns. 

At  four  p.  M.  the  tire  of  the  enemy  had  ceased, 
and  \vc  were  the  victors  —  having  gained  the  hat  tic 
under  the  most  adverse  and  trying  circumstances. 
The  experience  of  the  tried  and  veteran  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  tells  of  no  such  desperate 
contlict  as  was  in  progress  in  the  third  of  July, 
18G3.  The  cannonading  of  Cha?Jcellorsville  and 
Malvern  was  mere  }»astime  compared  to  that  of  this 
day.  The  ground  was  thick  with  rehel  dead  mingled 
with  our  own.  Thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken ; 
twenty-eight  thousand  stands  of  small  arms  together 
with  a  quantity  of  artillery  fell  into  our  hands. 
General  Lee's  aggregate  losses  were  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  during  the  campaign,  an<l  General 
Meade's  total  loss  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was 
twenty-three  thousand.  Immediately,  upon  Lee's 
terrible  and  final  repulse  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d,  lie  commenced  his  retreat. 

Pursuit  of  Gknkral  Lee. 
At  four  A.  M.  on  the  4th,  the  Gth  corps  was  made 
the  advance,  and  ordered  to  give  the  rebels  a  vigor- 
ous  pursuit.     As  we  advanced  we  marched  over 
hundreds   of  dead    bodies   of  our    late    enemies. 
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scarcely  buried.  Disniounted  cannons,  broken 
down  anibnlnnoes  and  Rtrapffijling  rebels  plainly 
showed  tlie  line  of  retreat.  Tlie  trees  and  fences 
for  miles  in  rear  were  cut  up  by  musket  antl  cannon 
balls.  All  along  the  rebels  bad  tilled  tlic  immense 
Pennsylvania  barns  with  their  wounded,  and  large 
encampments  of  rebel  hosjtital  tents  were  in  the 
fields,  and  thus  all  the  severely  wounded  of  the 
rebel  army  were  left  to  our  tender  mercies  —  General 
Lee  being  well  a\yare  that  we  did  not  act  toward 
our  enemy  in  the  barbarous  way  the  high  minded 
sons  of  the  south  did  to  theirs. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  our  advance  struck 
the  skirmishers  of  the  rebel  rear  guard,  our  batteries 
were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  we  moved  for- 
ward under  a  raking  shell  fire,  pressed  back  their 
advanced  line  upon  the  reserves,  and  then  drove 
the  whole  force  into  the  gaps  of  the  mountains  at 
Fairfield,  five  miles  from  Gettysburgh,  and  here  we 
went  into  camp  for  the  night. 

Before  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
General  8edgwick  sent  Colonel  Kent  of  his  stall' 
with  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  our  regiment,  with 
orders  for  us  to  accompany  Kent  out  on  the  Fairfield 
road  on  a  reconnoissance.  Our  lines  were  deployed, 
and  advanced  at  a  brisk  rate.  About  1)  a.  m.  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  rebel  line  of  battle  and  attacked 
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tlicm.  I  \\as  with  the  front  of  the  line  that  rested 
on  the  crest  of  a  small  liill.  The  halls  tlcw  around, 
over  and  under  nie,  kec[»ing  nic  winking,  dodging 
and  squirming  for  full  an  hour.  I  was  a  good  mark 
for  the  enemy,  being  the  only  ollioer  mountc<l  in 
that  part  of  the  liiie.  At  length  the  left  of  the 
line  was  attacked  hy  the  rebels  with  great  si)irit. 
J  rapidly  rode  there  and  foun<l  Colonel  Upton  ;  he 
told  me  to  ride  to  General  Sedgwick  and  tell  him 
the  situation  according  to  my  knowledgeof  affairs, 
r  found  the  general  sitting  on  a  stump,  his  staff  seated 
about  him,  and  recounted  to  him  all  that  had  trans- 
pired. When  I  finished,  he  very  quietly  asked  me, 
how  I  knew  any  thing  about  it  as  my  regiment 
was  not  in  the  party.  I  answered,  it  was,  and  that 
accounted  for  my  information.  '^I'urnijig  to  Colonel 
Kent  the  general  said,  it  wa«j  the  lllHli  Pennsylvania 
ordered  out,  and  not  the  I'Jlst  Xew  York.  Kent's 
confusion  was  great,  and  my  indignation  greater,  to 
think  my  precious  life  had  been  ex[>()sed  by  mistake 
all  the  morning,  when  some  Pennsylvania  adjutant 
might  as  well  have  been  in  the  same  i>lace  ;  and  from 
the  way  the  natives  of  the  Key  Stone  State  liad 
treated  us,  the  life  of  one  of  them  had  but  little 
value  in  our  eyes.  By  the  time  I  returned  to  our 
line,  it  liad  ceased  firing  and  was  resting;  the  enemy 
liad  retired  in  confusion,  and  our  object  was  gained. 
6 
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III  the  morning  of  the  6th,  tlie  whole  corps  was 
in  motion,  moving  forward  ten  miles,  wlicn  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  entire  rebel  wagon  train.  We 
advanced  in  one  line  of  battle,  batteries  advancing 
in  onr  intervals  hy  battery.  At  length  our  bat- 
teries opened  fire  with  solid  shot  from  a  hill 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the  rebels. 
\Vc  soon  saw  the  Gray  Backs  skipi^nig  and  jumping 
about  to  get  away  from  this  fire.  Every  moment  we 
expected  the  order  to  charge,  but  it  did  not  come, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  cannot  imagine  why 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  were  not  ordered  to  the 
attack.  Wc  would  have  captured  trains  and 
cannon,  beside  recovering  hundreds  of  our  men 
taken  ])risoners. 

Gradually  Lee  gained  upon  us  in  his  retreat.  For 
ten  days  the  0th  corjjs  did  not  con^e  in  contact 
with  the  rebel  rear  guard,  and  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  .July  there  was  but  little  done  but 
marching.  Lee  had  reached  the  Potomac  at  AVil- 
liamsport,  and  the  river  was  so  much  swollen  by  the 
rain  that  he  could  not  ford  it,  and  for  the  want  of 
pontoons,  he  was  forced  to  entrench  himself  until 
he  could  construct  bridges  in  sufiicient  numbers 
to  cross  large  bodies  of  men  at  once. 

At  this  point  the  121st  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Fairfield.     My  good  fortune 
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still  kept  with  me,  and  from  that  altair  I  escaped 
untouched.  Througli  Ids  timidity,  or  from  some 
other  unknown  reason,  General  Meade  did  not  make 
an  attack  on  the  enemy  at  this  place,  which,  if  it  had 
been  done,  would  prohahly  have  resulted  in  the 
rout  of  Lee's  army,  or  for  a  time  i>laced  it  hor.s  tfc. 
nnnlKit,  General  Lee  put  his  army  in  safety  across 
the  river,  and  resumed  his  retreat.  The  Gth  corps 
moved  down  the  river,  and  crossed  at  IJerlin,  six  miles 
below  Harper's  Ferry,  again  meeting  the  rebels  at 
Funkstown,  and  after  considerable  skirmishing,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  entirely  out  of  our  reach. 
After  the  25th  of  July  the  army  was  not  engaged 
with  the  exception  of  the  cavtury,  to  any  extent. 
Lee  eltected  his  retreat  without  suH'eringany  further 
losses,  and  made  his  encampments  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kapidan  ;  the  Cth  corps  encamping  in 
and  around  Warrenton. 

Camp  in  Summku. 
Six  miles  from  Warrenton  is  a  little  place 
called  New  Baltimore,  where  our  brigade  was 
encamped  m  kind  of  a  Hank  guard  for  the  army. 
Now  came  our  recompense  for  the  two  previous 
months  of  toil  and  danger.  Li  the  month  of 
August,  camped  on  fine  land  with  all  the  fruit 
growing  around  we  could  wish  for,  in  quick  com- 
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munication  with  Washington,  and  paynuastcrs 
regular  in  their  visits,  we  were  perfectly  contented. 
Drills,  reviews  and  parades  were  resumed,  and  as 
Chancellorsville  had  heen,  so  Gettysburg  was  in  its 
turn  soon  forgotten  in  anticii»ating  coming  events. 
Again  the  dull  camp  life  became  wearisome.  The 
first  ei)isode  was  an  execution,  the  first  I  ever  had 
seen.  1  went  partially  out  of  curiosity  and  partly 
because  1  was  obliged  to  go.  The  prisoner  was 
seated  on  Ins  coilin  in  a  wagon  ;  the  division 
formed  in  three  sides  of  a  s(|uare;  the  wagon  con- 
taining the  condemned  was  drawn  around  the  inside 
of  the  square,  a  dirge  being  played ;  at  length  the 
wagon  halted  at  the  open  side  ;  the  coilin  was  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  the  prisoner  blind-folded  was 
seated  upon  it.  At  the  signal  from  the  provost 
marshal  ten  balls  pierced  the  unhappy  man's 
breast ;  lie  was  then  laid  on  his  back,  and  a  quick 
time  march  played  while  the  entire  division 
marched  past  the  corpse  in  review. 

GUKRILLAS. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  I  was  aiHicted 
in  the  same  way  that  the  damsel  in  PiJgr'nns  Pro- 
grcf's  w\'\s,  that  is,  "  I  ate  too  much  fruit,"  ard  at 
one  time  thought  the  fruit  would  be  too  much  for 
me.     One  night  before  I  was  able  to  sit  up,  I  was 
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lyiug  in  my  tent  thinking  of  tilings  in  general, 
when  suddenly  pop  went  a  pistol,  and  instantly 
thirty  more  spit  out  their  wicked  noise.  Speedily 
the  whole  hri^radc  was  out.  Tlie  firinii:  was  in  the 
<lirection  of  General  Bartlett's  head  quarters. 
The  men  rushed  up  to  the  general's  in  their  night 
uniform,  with  muskets  in  their  hands.  AVe  had 
hcen  attacked  hy  a  company  of  gneriUas,  hut  the 
rascals  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of 
two,  and  in  the  words  of  the  newsi»aper  correspond- 
ent, *'  that  of  the  enemy's  must  have  been  much 
greater." 

An    KxPKIHIlnN   OF    121sT. 

On  the  i^ilth  of  the  month  a  little  expedition  was 
[•roposed,  viz :  to  divide  the  reginient  in  two  bat- 
talions ;  one  commanded  by  the  colonel,  the  other 
by  the  lieuteiumt  colonel;  to  take  separate  roads, 
and  go  out  in  the  country  for  provisions  (though 
at  the  time  we  had  more  than  the  men  could  eat), 
and  for  guerillas,  and  of  course  any  thing  else 
that  might  turn  up.  Karly  on  the  2«>th,  in  light 
marching  order,  three  hundred  men  in  each  division 
commenced  their  march.  I  went  with  the  detach- 
ment under  the  lieutenant  colonel.  At  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  we  reached  the 
town  of  Salem,  a  place  of  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
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Iininetliutely  wc  put  a  line  of  pickets  around  tlio 
town ;  with  one  conii>an}',  I  went  to  tlie  upper 
part  of  tlie  town,  and  there  waited  until  day-break 
to  conuneneo  operatioiiH.  At  «lay-li^lit,  I  moved 
in  one  end  of  the  fated  phu'e  and  tlie  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  other.  At  the  ri^cht  of  uh,  the  poor 
people  were  terror-stricken  and  tried  to  escape  ; 
but  that  line  of  pickets  nnnle  the  town  a  cage,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  but  (piietly  Hubniit.  Until 
wc  were  fairly  at  their  doors,  the  peoi>le  did  not 
know  tliero  was  a  Yankee  within  forty  miles  of 
them ;  but  we  had  arrived,  and  struck  terror  to 
their  hearts.  The  town  was  divided  into  sections, 
and  one  assigned  to  the  especial  care  of  each  officer 
for  liim  to  inspect  for  arms,  provisions,  kc.  We 
knew  well  enough  that  the  people  were  just  as 
innocent  of  having  arms,  as  we  were  of  having 
consciences,  and  not  much  time  was  lost  before  we 
found  that  provisions  were  not  so  plentiful  as  they 
might  have  been.  However,  after  I  had  examined 
one  lady's  liouse,  frightetied  her  daughter,  who  was 
in  bed,  most  out  of  her  wits,  I  said  I  would  be 
liappy  to  breakfast  with  her,  and  boped  I  woidd  see 
her  family  in  a  dress  not  (piite  so  regardless  of 
appearances  as  I  left  tliem  in. 

Tliijjgs  went  on  very  pleasantly,  and  I  think  we 
would   have  gained   the  affections    of  tbe  whole 
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community  by  our  little  attc!itions,  if  we  had  not 
arrested  and  carried  oft*  all  tlie  fathers,  sons  aJid 
lovers.  At  4  v,  m.,  we  left  tlic  town,  without  spoils, 
except  men.  As  we  marched  up  the  main  street 
my  risihles  were  sorely  tested  ;  in  our  midst  was  a 
procession  halllini;  description,  nei^roes  performing 
all  kinds  of  delightful  evolutions,  the  sullen,  long 
liaired  Virginian  looking  ugly,  and  an  old  minister 
trying  to  resign  liimself  to  his  fate.  Though  wc 
laughed  to  our  heart's  content,  they  could  not  sec 
where  the  laugh  came  in.  With  the  tramp  of 
a  magnanimous  and  victorious  foe  we  moved 
gradually  out  of  town,  and  halted  two  miles  tVom 
it.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  minister ;  he  told  nie  it  was  ISunday  (the  tirst 
1  knew  of  it),  and  also  that  he  was  to  preach  that 
morning.  After  a  few  minutes  talk  with  liim  I 
thought  the  people  of  Salem  should  bless  us  for 
relieving  them  of  such  an  old  pest. 

At  sunset  the  marcli  was  continued  and  kept  up 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, wlieii  we  reached  the  truly  magniticent 
estate  of  John  A.  Washington.  Wc  stayed  there 
long  enough  to  dine,  and  thinking  the  United 
States  wanted  a  few  more  horses,  we  took  all  there 
were  on  the  place  and  moved  on.  At  one  a.  m.,  on 
the  next  day,  or  rather  night,  wo  reached  our  old 
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camp,  witli  prisoners  atid  Iiorsefi,  in  safety ;  the 
horses  were  turned  into  tlie  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, and  tlie  prisoners  allowed  to  return 
home,  we  thinking  a  little  walk  of  thirty-eight 
miles  would  improve  their  dispositions.  The 
negroes  would  not  return,  hut  stayed  with  us.  AVe 
liad  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  I  have  no  douht  that 
the  people  of  Salem  to  this  day  remember  the 
invasion  of  August,  18G3. 

Until  the  r2th  of  September  nothing  of  conse- 
quence occurred.  On  the  12th,  orders  suddenly 
came  for  the  brigade  to  withdraw  its  j)iekets  and 
move  to  Warrenton.  The  corps  had  already  left 
Warrenton ;  our  brigade  was  the  rear  guard,  and 
the  12l8t  in  the  rear  of  all.  AVe  entered  Warren- 
ton at  11  p.  M.  This  town  wtis  deserted  l)y  troops  ; 
every  house  and  street  looked  desolate.  We 
moved  through  the  city,  and  encamped  in  the 
suburbs  on  the  Fayetteville  road.  Wliile  the  corps 
was  in  Warrenton  nearly  every  young  lady  liad 
lost  her  heart  to  some  otficer,  and  the  movement 
being  so  sudden  the  young  sons  of  Mars  did  not 
liave  time  to  say  good-bye.  So  at  day-break  all 
the  young  F.  F.  V's  came  to  us.  I  was  riding 
through  the  streets  with  some  orders,  when  I  was 
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assailed  with  questions:  Do  you  know  Major — or 
Captain  —  or  Colonel  so  and  so?  I  said  yes  to  every 
tiling,  and  was  made  the  bearer  of  messaf^es 
that  never  got  to  the  intended  recipient.  Well 
might  some  of  the  (Jth  corps  men  say,  "If  this  is  war 
may  there  never  he  peace."  The  n»orning  of  the 
13th  we  moved  down  to  the  Unpidan  and  relieved 
the  2d  corps.  While  on  the  bank  of  that  river  I 
was  a  witness  to  a  second  execution  ;  seeing  any. 
tiling  of  the  kind  once  ought  to  he  sullicient  for 
an}'  one.  General  Lee  now  made  some  new  demon- 
strations towards  Wasliington,  which  rendered 
General  Meade  uneasy  on  that  city's  account,  and 
he  immediately  commenced  a  retrograde  march: 
day  and  night  we  marched  in  that  cool  season  of 
the  year,  October;  the  suffering  from  cold  in  the 
nights,  from  hunger  and  fixtigue,  was  too  much  for 
riic  now  to  realize.  From  the  Kapidan  to  Ccnter- 
ville  heights  was  one  forced  marcli.  Warren's  2d 
corps  met  the  enemy  at  Bristol  station,  and 
captured  live  guns,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
}>risoners.  That  was  the  only  fighting  the  infantry 
had,  and  with  the  exception  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry 
operations,  was  all  the  powder  burnt  on  this 
stampedy  march.  While  on  Centerville  heights 
Just  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  to  a  hot  good  dinner 
some  of  "  Lee's  JlL'serahles "  opened  a  heavy 
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cannonade  at  Uiill  J{un,an(l  General  Meade  fearin- 
trouble  at  Clumtilly,  sent  us  down  there  post  haste, 
leaving  our  inner  man  in  a  somewhat  demoralised 
condition.  We  reached  Chantilly,  made  entrench- 
ments, put  batteries  in  position,  felled  acres  of 
woods  in  our  front,  stood  to  arms  all  the  time,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  and  did  not  then,  that  there  was 
a  rebel  soldier  within  twenty  miles  of  us.  After 
8tayin,L(  there  three  days  we  returned  to  Centervillc 
through  Bull  Hun,  and  went  down  the  Gainsville 
road  to  Xew  ]>altinjorc. 

At  New  Baltimore  we  met  the  infantry  of  General 
EwelTs  rearguard,  and  wasted  enough  ammunition 
on  them  to  enable  the  Fenians  to  take  Canada, 
and  then  i^ermitted  them  peacefully  to  retire  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river.  We  reached 
Warrenton  on  the  24(h  day  of  October,  having  been 
on  a  campaign  of  over  live  weeks,  and  made  a  circle 
of  two  hundred  miles,  or  in  other  words,  compleied 
the  '*  grand  rounds."  The  corps  moved  two  miles 
from  Warrenton,  pitched  tents,  and  resumed  drills 
and  Qvcvy  thing  else  incidental  to  camp  life.  By 
this  time  the  evenings  were  long,  and  with  nothing 
to  do,  wc  were  at  our  wits'  end  for  amusement. 
While  there  arc  cards,  whisky  and  wines  in  an  army 
they  will  be  tlic  ruling  pleasures.  My  dislike  to 
cards  Iiad  a  good  trial,  and  not  being  copper-lined 
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I  could  not  drink  commissary  whisky,  so  tl:at  I  had 
an  idle,  tedious  time  till  it  was  intonuiited  by  the 
i^lorious  achievement  which  I  liavo  now  the  pleasure 
to  record. 

Battle  of  Kaitamannock  .Station.     ruoMinioN. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  Xovemhur,  T  was  jit 
the  0th  corps  lieadquarters,  toget  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  friend,  and  learned  that  the  army  would  move 
on  the  day  following  at  day-break.  While  there, 
the  order  came  to  move,  and  among  other  orders 
was  one  relieving  General  ]?artlett  from  command 
of  the  brigade,  and  assigning  it  to  Colonel  T^jton. 
I  requested  the  privilege  of  taking  the  order  down 
to  Upton,  and  did  so,  telling  him  the  good  and 
unexpected  news.  T  knew  that  [  would  be  his  aid, 
and  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  enter  on  my 
new  position.  The  regiment  was  turned  over  to 
the  command  of  Afajor  Mather,  and  we  left  to  j»er- 
form  new  duties,  my  part  of  which  were  more 
pleasant  than  those  of  an  infantry  adjutant. 

At  day-break  on  the  morning  of  th(»  seventli  of 
Xovember,  we  commenced  our  march  towards  the 
Uappahannock,  and  about  noon  heard  rapid  and 
heavy  firing  on  our  left  and  front;  in  the  afternoon 
it  ceased  and  all  was  quiet  again.  At  four  p.  m.,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  river,  and   halted  in  a  large 
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wood  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  river,  and  rested 
in  line  of  battle.  By  five  r.  m.,  the  whole  eorpn 
was  concentrated.  The  rebels  were  on  our  side  of 
the  river  in  powerful  force,  fortifie<l  by  massive 
redoubts  and  earthworks.  Portions  of  the  121st 
New  A'ork  and  OGth  Pennsylvania,  were  detailed  as 
skirmishers  under  Captain  Fish  of  the  121st.  The 
rebel  skirmishers  were  along  the  crest  of  a  long 
hill,  the  approach  to  which  from  our  side  was  an 
open  one;  not  a  stone  nor  tree  in  the  way,  and  the 
ground  as  even  as  a  floor.  As  our  line  emerge*! 
from  the  woods,  tlie  rebels  rose  up  and  stood  ready 
to  receive  us.  I  sat  on  my  liorse  on  a  little  knoll, 
with  Colonel  Upton,  Generals  Torbert  and  Terr}- 
and  stalls,  all  of  us  watching  the  skirmishers;  I 
especially,  for  as  soon  as  the  fire  opened  I  was  to 
ride  rapidly  back  and  conduct  the  brigade  up  to 
the  place  where  we  then  were.  Gradually  our  line 
approached  the  rebels;  not  a  shot  was  fired; 
every  moment  to  nie  seemed  hours.  Nearer  and 
nearer  our  men  advanced;  still  all  was  quiet,  till 
at  last  when  our  line  was  in  a  few  yards  of  them, 
the  enemy  opened  fire.  I  waited  long  enough  to 
see  our  men  dash  up  the  hill  and  disappear  in 
the  pursuit  of  rebels,  and  then  started  for  the 
brigade,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  on  my  return 
to  the   front,    the   brigade   following.      We   now 
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<liscovcrcd  that  the  rcl)el  works  were  very  strong, 
and  commanded  tlie  plain. 

General  Russel  comman<ling  the  li^rhtinsj  men  on 
the  fiehl  doterniined  to  assault.  lie  donhled  the 
skirmish  line  by  deploying?  the  .Oth  Wisconsin  and 
the  Gth  Maine.  Those  two  re«^inients  then  made  a 
most  gallant  charge  and  captured  two  redouhts  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  tour  cannon 
in  position.  The  41Hh  New  York  and  the  110th 
Tennsylvania  were  then  moved  \\[*  to  their  sui>port, 
encountering  a  severe  musketry  tire  from  the 
enemy,  posted  hehind  a  line  of  rifle  pits,  extending 
to  the  left  of  these  redouhts.  The  regiments 
succeeded  in  holding  the  captured  works.  Colonel 
rpton,  with  the  121st  New  York  and  oth  Maine, 
was  then  ordered  to  charge  and  capture  these  pits. 
The  skirmishers  in  the  mean  time  had  kejit  ui>  an 
incessant  fire;  artillery  had  heen  hrought  into 
action,  and  the  engagement  hecome  general.  About 
half  an  hour  before  sunset  the  artillery  ceased 
tiring  and  the    musketry  subsided  a  little. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  the  lines  of  the  121st 
Xew  York  and  5th  Maine  move*!  forwani.  Upton 
and  I  rode  in  their  front  one  hundred  yards.  As  v/e 
were  fairly  in  the  open  field  he  said  to  me,  *'  In 
less  than  a  minute  all  this  artillery  will  open  on 
us."     At  that  instant  a  shell  came  whirling  through 
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tlie  air,  wlioso  brii^bt  red  fuse  seemed  pointed 
exactly  for  us;  l)ut  it  struck  a  sliort  distance  in  our 
front  and  bounded  over  ourlieads  into  tbe  midst  of 
a  band  of  musicians,  instantly  dispersing  tbat  ;^jdlant 
liody  of  men.  In  a  moment  tlic  air  was  full  of 
tbeso  Hpitcful  projectiles.  AVitbin  two  Innnlred 
yards  of  tbeir  works  wc  baited  under  cover  of  a 
small  bill,  to  form  our  cbari^ini^  columns.  I  was 
standing  by  my  borse,  writin«^an  order  on  tliesacblle, 
wln.Mi  a  sbcll  from  a  battoiy  not  before  known, 
burst  near  nie.  At  first  I  tboucfbt  I  was  struck, 
but,  turning  around,  saw  tbat  tbe  man  waiting  by 
my  side  wbom  I  was  to  send  witb  tbe  order,  w^as 
torn  to  pieces,  bis  sboulder  dissevered  from  bis 
body.  Tbankful  for  my  escape,  I  mounted  and 
carried  tbe  order  myself.  We  were  read^  to 
cbarge.  llnslinging  knapsacks,  at  Upton's  com- 
mand ''cbarge,"  we  daslied  up  tbe  tbreatening  line 
of  works  regardless  of  tbe  storm  of  balls  tbat 
jiasHcd  tbrougb  us,  pressed  on,  and  were  soon  at 
tbe  toj),  and  tben  in  possession.  It  was  <[uite  <birk, 
and  tbe  enemy  could  not  see  tbe  smallness  of  our 
numbers.  At  tbis  point,  wben  our  regiments  liad 
clianged  tbeir  front,  and  were  about  to  dasli  on  tbe 
rebel  line  in  its  Ibink  ami  rear,  Upton,  in  a  vjicc 
loud  enougb  to  be  beard  by  tbe  enemy,  cried,  "  Tbe 
first  line  will  lie  down  wben  fired  on,  as  tbere  are 
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tliroo  otlicrs  to  support  tlieni."  In  fact  we  liad  but 
one  line  of  hnttle  ;  ])Ut  tlio  enemy  hearini^  this,  and 
tliinking  themselves  outnunil)ere(l  and  overi»o\vered 
wlien  we  made  a  vii^oious  eharge  on  tliem,  sur- 
rendered at  <liseretion,  and  tliereupon,  witli  hayonet 
alone,  our  live  liundreil  and  ei^lity  men  ('a[»tured 
iit'teen  liundred  infantry  and  six  eolors.  The  rebels 
quietly  submitted  to  tlieir  fate,  but  few  eseaped, 
and  tliey  mostly  by  swimming  the  river.  One 
hungry  or  provident  ehap  ran  aeross  the  bridge, 
an«l  Just  as  he  reached  the  other  side,  8toi)i)ed  and 
looked  back  in  doubt  and  misery,  and  slapiting  his 

leg,   exelaimed   ''thereby I've  left  my   Hour;" 

but  ho  soon  concluded  to  starve  in  Dixie  and  ran  on. 
Wo  ea}»tu red  ever/  thing,  men,  guns,  colors  and 
ramp  and  garrison  e([uipage,  with  a  loss  of  about 
one  hundred  men,  though  that  was  a  iifth  of  our 
number.  Six  otlicers  suirendered  to  me  in  i>erson, 
and  their  swords  1  had  at  oi»e  time  attached  to  my 
belt.  I  went  to  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  two  other 
regiments  as  guards,  for  our  juisoners  out- 
numbered us  three  to  one  The  night  was  very 
<hirkand  eohl.  I  was  not  familiar  with  tlie  ground, 
but  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  regiments  wliero 
they  were  left  in  the  al'ternoon.  and  ecpially  for- 
tunate in  conducting  them  back  to  the  ca[»tured 
work.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  nioriiing  the  colonel 
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and  I  laid  down  mid  slept  till  day-li.irht.  The 
trophies  were  then  collected;  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  small  arms,  six  battle  flags,  and  quantities 
of  other  C([uipmcnts.  AVc  were  astonished  when 
we  saw  by  day-light  what  we  had  done.  It  was  a 
brilliant  achievement  for  such  a  hnndful  of  mvu  to 
take  those  powerful  earth  works,  manned  by  three 
times  their  number,  and  produced  a  most  gratifying 
sensation  in  our  army,  and  deep  mortification  in 
tlie  rebel  army.  In  his  report  of  tlic  afliiir, 
Colonel  rpton  spoko  in  a  complimentary  manner 
of  his  staff,  mentioning  us  byname.  Our  adjutant 
general,  Captain  WilK)n,  was  shot  through  tlic 
wrist  and  left  us.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8ih  we 
crossed  the  river,  and  moved  by  wings  to  the  front, 
up  to  Brandy  station,  without  meeting  the  enemy. 
There  we  went  into  camp,  the  2d  brigade  going 
up  to  tho  Hazel  river  and  camping  on  the  south 
side. 

rilESENTATION  TO  GkNERAL  MeAPE. 

Brandy  Station  was  made  the  base  of  supplies, 
and  communication  opened  with  AVashington  by 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail  road.  After 
being  in  camp  a  few  days,  arrangements  were 
made  to  present  General  Meade  the  rebel  flags 
captured   in   our   late   fight.     Selecting  fifty  men 
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from  cacli  rcgiinont,  wo  formed  tliom  into  com- 
panies, giving  each  company  a  rel)cl  Hag,  and  a 
United  States  fiag  to  fly  over  tlio  rebel.  In 
columns  of  companies,  banners  flying,  and  band 
playing,  we  marcbcd  out.  All  the  troops  near  us 
turned  out  to  see  our  little  band,  and  we  were 
(beerod  from  our  camp  all  tbe  way  till  we  readied 
<ieneral  Meade's.  At  army  bead(piaiters  tlio 
column  was  formed  into  line  of  battle,  and  Colonel 
("pton  in  a  iitting  speecb  presented  (Jeneral 
Meade  tbe  captured  flags.  The  general  replied  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  and  then  invited  us  in  bis 
tent.  All  tbe  generals  of  note  in  tbe  army 
were  tbere,  and  after  an  introduction  to  eacb  one, 
and  drinking  several  glasses  of  cbampagne,  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  went  home. 

The  battle  of  Ivappahannock  station  added  to 
tbe  former  brilliant  reputation  of  our  brigade,  a 
reputation  which  it  maintained  tbrougli  tbe  entire 
war. 

Campaion  of  Mink  Uln. 

The  time  elapsing  between  the  altair  of  Rappa- 
hannock station  and  the  i^tb  of  March,  18«I3,  was 
not  marked  by  any  event  worth  recording.  On 
tbe  morning  of  the  24th,  the  2d  corps,  encamped 
south  of  Brandy  station,  made  a  movement  toward 
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the  Ixnpidan.  After  luarcliing  a  few  miles  only,  \'c 
Wiis  forced  to  return  on  account  of  the  nnul  caused 
hy  a  heavy  rain  which  had  heen  falling  the  night 
previous. 

The  morning  of  the  2Gtli  hroke  with  a  cold,  driz- 
zling rain,  and  during  the  forenoon  we  received 
orders  to  move  at  one  p.  m.  Xever  was  a  campaign 
commenced  under  less  favorable  circumstances. 
The  elements  were  greatly  against  us.  Our  army 
was  small,  and  tlie  movement  seemed  to  be  made 
only  to  keep  the  great  American  people  quiet  witli 
the  question,  *'  AVhy  don't  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac 
move?" 

At  two  r.  M.,  on  the  2Gth,  we  drew  out  and 
moved  toward  Brandy  station.  About  dark  we 
overtook  the  army  train  ;  some  wagons  were  stuck 
in  the  mud,  others  tipped  over,  and  some  sunk  in 
the  mud  and  water.  To  our  disgust,  orders  were 
sent  to  our  brigade  to  remain  and  help  the  trains 
out  of  tljeir  troubles.  All  night  long,  after  the 
greatest  exertion,  we  succeeded  in  putting  the 
train  on  hard  dry  land.  I  conlined  my  attentions 
during  the  night  to  Waterman's  battery,  and  with 
the  men  under  my  charge,  extricated  his  guns  so 
many  times,  tliat  ho  offered  me  tbo  privilege  of 
lighting  one  of  his  sections  whenever  I  felt  so 
disposed. 
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AVc  continued  tho  march,  nnd  at  ray-break  on 
the  27tli,  stood  on  the  ]>anks  of  tlio  Uapidan  at 
Jacob's  lord.  The  2d  corps  was  to  crf)ss  at  Chan- 
celforsville,  the  1st  and  3rd  at  Gerniania,  and  tho 
5th  and  Gth  at  Jacob's  ford.  On  the  ajiproacli  of 
our  army,  General  Lee  retired  to  Mine  Jiun,  six 
miles  from  the  river,  and  there  took  a  position  of 
defense.  The  weather  was  growing  cold,  the 
rain  did  not  abate,  and  the  men  were  beginning 
to  sutler.  On  the  28th,  we  moved  forward  througli 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  wilderness.  Lee's  skirmish- 
ers were  far  in  front  of  his  main  lines,  and  there- 
fore picket  tiring  commenced  very  soon  after  he 
moved. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  General  French,  with 
the  2d  corps,  encountered  General  Johnston  of 
Early's  corps.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  and  at  its 
lieight  our  brigade  was  sent  to  French's  assistance. 
Xcver  had  I  heard  such  dreadful  rolls  of  musketry  ; 
the  noise  of  the  discharge  of  twenty  thousand  mus- 
kets  and  their  reverberations  through  the  woods 
was  incessant  and  deafening;  nothing  but  their 
steady  whir  could  be  distinguished,  and  soon  the 
rebel  batteries  added  their  noise  to  that  of  the 
infantry.  Our  brigade  was  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  at 
Locust  Grove  under  a  steady  stream  of  tire  waiting 
for   orders    to  charge.      But   the   enemy    retired, 
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havini^  lost  one  tlioiisaiid  men  killed  and  wouihUmI, 
and  we  seven  linndred. 

Dnrin*;  tlie  nii^lit  I  was  ridini^  over  tlic  field  witli 
Colonel  Upton,  when  we  met  CJeneral  Xeil,  and 
from  him  the  colonel  learned  the  disposition  for  the 
night.  Upton  rode  rapidly  oti*  to  see  General  Howe 
leaving  me  with  General  Xeil.  Presently  the 
general  turned  to  me,  and  said:  *' Orderly,  when 
Colonel  Upton  returns,  tell  him  tomovehis  hrigadc 
in  the  woods,  and  let  the  men  sleep."  I  answered, 
*Mieneral,  J  will  give  him  the  order,  hut  1  am  a 
stall'  oflieer,  Jind  not  an  orderly."  Thereupon  the 
general  was  so  profuse  in  his  apologies,  that  I  almost 
regretted  that  I  had  undeceived  him  as  to  my  rank, 
lie  was  called  the  most  polite  man  in  the  army,  and 
he  always  exceeded  himself  in  his  attentions  to  me 
after  this  mistake. 

Towards  morning  I  fell  asleep  on  a  pile  of  rid)- 
hish  and  slept  till  day-hreak,  wheti  with  the 
remainder  of  the  corps,  we  started  for  Mine  Kun. 
The  weather  was  still  very  cold,  and  the  troops  were 
suffering  severely,  as  scarcely  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  brigade  had  an  overcoat.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing we  reached  a  hill  in  view  of  Mine  liun. 
General  Lee's  army  was  found  on  the  crest  of  some 
hills  standing  in  a  semicircle.  Between  him  and 
us,  in  the  centre,  was  the  run,  a  deep  creek.     All 
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tlie  woods  in  hU  front  wore  tolled,  making  an  ini- 
l»onotrable  abatis.  His  guns  c'onnnan<]od  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  every  part  of  his  lines.  As 
soon  as  we  saw  the  works  the  idea  of  assaulting 
them  seemed  preposterous,  thougli  had  the  order 
been  given  the  attack  would  have  ]>een  made  with 
dosjioration.  Upton  and  some  general  olHcors  rode 
to  the  right  of  the  line,  and  found  a  place  where  an 
attack  seemed  the  most  practioahle,  and  on  report- 
ing the  same  to  the  commander-in-chief,  he  ordered 
the  '>th  and  0th  corps  to  move  into  the  dense  pine 
wo()<ls  on  the  right,  i»rei»aratory  to  an  assault.  At 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards  from  Lee's 
works,  we  entered  the  woods  at  two  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  Already  some  men  liad  perished 
with  the  cold.  Fires  were  not  allowed,  as  we  were 
to  remain  in  the  woods  unkiiown  to  the  enemy. 

Warren,  witli  tliirty  thousand  men,  was  to  attack 
Lee's  right  at  eight  a.  m.,  and  at  nine  a.  m.  our  bat- 
teries were  to  open,  and  our  two  corps  to  charge. 
I>y  day-light  the  affair  became  a  matter  of  inditfer- 
enco  to  us,  as  we  were  just  as  willing  and  ready  to 
be  killed  by  iron  and  load  asT>y  cold. 

However,  in  the  morning  as  General  Lee  ap- 
[loared  inclined  to  retnain  in  liis  works,  (Jeneral 
Meade  thouirht  he  could  as  well  defer  tlie  battle  till 
Monday,  and  thus   observe   the    laws   of  Sunday. 
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Tli'iH  little  Hting  of  conscience  of  the  ^^eneral  gave 
U8  twenty-four  liours  more  to  Buffer  the  Rtings  of 
this  December  cold,  and  try  to  freeze  to  death.  I 
believe  a  few  more  men  succeeded.  I  was  afraid  to 
sleep,  and  my  feet  and  hands  were  aching  severely. 
The  men  were  thumping  and  jumping  about  to 
keep  up  circulation.  Without  any  exaggeration  1 
may  say  these  three  days  were  as  cold  as  any  we 
ever  had  in  New  York  in  the  same  month. 

The  defiant  look    and    seemingly    impregnable 
works  of  the  enemy  added  nothing  to  our  comtbrt. 
On  Sunday  all  was  (piiet,  and  on  Monday  morning 
a  benumbed   and   frozen    army   stood    in    line   of 
battle,  waiting  the  signal  to  commence  the  engage- 
ment.     In   the   distance   we    heard    the    roar   of 
Warren's  artillery.    The  Gth  corps  batteries  opened, 
and  in  two  minutes  our  blood  was  in  circulation 
to  our  hearts'  (dis)  content.     I  was  sent  to  McCar- 
tcney's  battery  with  an  order  for  him  to  tire  on  a 
certain  work.     While  I  went  through  the  woods 
the  shot  and   shell  cut  down   limbs  and  trees  in 
front  and  behind  me.     I  reached  the  battery  out 
of  breath,  and  gave  the  order,  and  waited  to  sec 
the  effect  of  the  shot.     He  fired  by  battery,  and 
turning   to   me   said,    '-You    better  get   into   the 
woods  again."     The  words  were  scarcely  spoken 
before   torrents  of  shells   came   pouring   into   his 
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battery ;  I  thoufcbt  they  never  would  stop  coining, 
and  when  tlioy  did,  they  left  ns,  in  McCartcney's 
words,  '*  sorry  that  we  had  stirred  them  np  in  the 
first  place." 

r  A  AI  I' A  I  r.  N     A  11 A  M  )0  N  F I ». 

I  returned  to  the  brigade,  and  found  it  waiting 
i'or  the  word  charge.  {Suddenly  an  aid-de-canij>, 
followed  ly  two  more,  dashed  up  Just  in  time  to 
General  Sedgwick  with  instructions  to  postpone 
the  attack.  Wnrrcn  h;ul  foun<l  that  the  rebel 
position  on  his  front  was  too  strong  lor  him  to 
carry.  General  Meade  wisely  determined  to  delay 
the  attack,  and  after  further  exjimination  decided 
to  abandon  the  campaign  an<l  return  to  tlie  north 
side  of  the  Kai»idan.  Accordingly  orders  were 
issued  for  the  army  to  retire.  Colonel  Upton  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  corps  pickets.  The 
corps  commenced  its  withdrawal  at  dusk.  We 
were  to  remain  with  the  pickets  till  three  in  the 
morning.  All  the  statt'  but  me  went  with  the 
remainder  of  the  brigad  3 ;  I  stayed  witji  Upton. 
That  picket  business  was  risky.  There  we  stayed 
nearly  all  night  in  sight  of  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  had  only  a  '|>icket  line  of  a  few 
hundreds  for  defense.  At  four  o'clock  the  pickets 
were  quietly  and  safely  withdrawn,  and  marched 
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down  to  Robinson's  Tavern,  where  the  army 
pickets  were  to  assemble.  After  a  (liscussion  of 
rank  for  some  time,  it  was  decided  that  Upton  was 
the  ranking  otHccr,  and  therefore  would  command 
the  four  thousand  men  composing  the  pickets  of 
all  the  cori»s  in  the  army.  At  noon  we  over- 
took the  main  army  at  the  river,  and  as  we  were 
all  across,  the  rebel  rear  guard  made  a  slight 
demonstration  with  artillery,  and  then  returned  in 
tlieir  glory.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  Mine 
Kun,  a  campaign  which  caused  suffering,  rnortili- 
cation  and  loss  of  confidence.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  we  were  back  in  our  old  camp 
at  Brandy  station. 


WiNTKIl    QUAUTKUS,    1  HO.'}    AND    18G4. 

AVe  were  once  more  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hazel  in  our  old  camps.  Winter  (piarters  were 
announced,  and  it  behooved  each  one  to  make 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  next 
five  or  six  months.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  was  a  large  substantial  house  surrounded 
with  all  manner  of  barns  and  slieds.  And  near 
this  house  were  clean  pine  woods  and  elegant 
grounds  for  camps.  We  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
colonel   that   it   was  necessary   for  the  troops  to 
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move  from  their  present  quarters.  Surgeons  cer- 
tified that  our  camp  was  very  unhealthful,  and 
tlie  chaplains  wanted  pleasanter  surroundings  tor 
their  devotions.  At  length  Upton  thought  as  we 
did,  and  one  afternoon  rode  up  to  (ieneral  Sedg- 
wick for  permission  to  move,  which  he  gained,  and 
that  evening  we  laid  a  pontoon  hridge,  and  across 
we  went  —  the  only  troops  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  completely  isolated  from  the 
army.  I  had  not  slept  in  a  house  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  many  nights  in  that  year  upon  the 
2rround.  So  at  the  idea  of  heds  and  four  suhstan- 
tial  walls,  I  was  vastly  delighted.  Without  invita- 
tion from  the  lady  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Major,  we 
very  politely  requested  her  to  accept  us  as  guests 
for  the  coming  winter.  The  hrigade  took  pos- 
session of  the  woods,  and  its  commander  and  staff 
of  the  house.  Our  statf  was  composed  of  pleasant, 
intelligent,  witty  young  men,  and  full  of  life, 
except  Captain  Swift,  the  commissary,  who  was 
sixty-three  years  old,  but  young  for  his  age.  All 
were  department  oiHccrs.  I  was  some  of  the  time 
lialf-and-half,  adjutant  general  and  aid-de-camp. 
Our  rooms  were  large  and  well  fitted  up.  But  a 
few  yards  from  the  house  was  the  lovely  little 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Rappahannock.  The 
grounds  of  the  house  were  handsomeiy  and  taste- 
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fully  laid  out.  In  fact  tho  hcadcuiarters  of  Upton 
at  rrCHfjue  lale  Hall  were  considered  to  be  the 
most  aristocratic,  stylish,  and  comfortable  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  For  the  first  few  evenings 
we  did  nothing  but  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
our  elegant  quarters,  and  in  the  day  time  took 
care  that  the  men  were  made  comfortable.  When 
wo  were  somewhat  accustomed  to  Mrs.  ^Fajor's 
house,  we  concluded  wo  would  give  a  dinner  party. 


Our  Dinnku. 

A  long  list  of  luxuries  was  made  out,  and  an  agent 
sent  to  Washington  to  get  them.  General  {Sedg- 
wick's stati*  wore  to  be  the  guests,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  have  cnougli  wine.  We  had 
RufHcient  to  float  the  pontoons  of  the  oOth 
Engineers.  The  day  arrived,  the  guests  were 
assembled,  and  we  sat  down.  The  cliampagne 
liatl  been  juit  in  a  tub  of  water  and  placed  out  on 
the  roof,  from  the  hall  Avindows,  to  keep  cold. 
Skirmishing  commenced  with  the  soup,  and  we 
were  comparing  our  present  life  to  that  of  a  few 
weeks  i»reviou8,  when  we  heard  a  terrific  noise 
that  sent  consternation  through  the  entertainers,  if 
not  througli  the  guests.  The  case  was  this,  while 
tho  servants  were   taking  in  tho  tubs,  something 
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rolled  down  stairs  tliat  sounded  very  like  tlio 
crashing  of  champagne  hottles,  crash,  crasli 
followed  in  quick  succession,  every  l)(>ttle  appear- 
ing to  he  on  a  spree,  knocking  itself  against  every 
step  of  the  stairs  as  it  went  down.  The  company 
tried  that  ludicrous  kind  of  politeness  of  looking 
unconscious  that  any  thing  has  occurred  to  annoy 
the  host,  though  I  saw  more  than  one  of  them 
smile  at  the  appearance  of  ITall's  eyes  as  they 
started  from  their  sockets,  and  of  the  colonel's 
white  look  ahout  the  mouth.  However,  in  a 
moment  our  head  cook  entered  with  a  smile  of 
triumph  lighting  his  gastronomic  countemmce,  and 
holding  a  hottle  of  chanjpagne  in  each  hand.  The 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  two  windows  falling 
down  stairs,  much  to  Mrs.  Major's  displeasure. 
The  dinner  was  a  success ;  and  as  the  party 
dispersed,  the  adjutant  general  assured  me  that  I 
could  have  a  leave  any  time  I  felt  dispose<l  to  apply 
for  it. 

Went  Homk. 

There  was  nothing  now  for  us  to  do,  and  I  began 
to  think  the  sight  of  Cherry  Valley  would  not  bo 
an  unpleasant  one,  and  tlicrcfore  applied  for  a  ten 
<lay8'  leave.  The  application  was  returned  approved. 
T  could  scarcely  realize  that  the  great  pleasure  of 
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8ccin<^  my  liomc  and  Xcw  York  was  before  me. 
Durinp^  the  year  wliicli  liad  seemed  so  long,  I  had 
often  dreamed  of  tijat  pleasure,  but  had  not  looked 
at  the  pOHsibility  of  enjoying  it.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  I  rode  to  IJrandy  station  to  take  the  cars, 
and  while  waiting  for  the  train  to  be  made  up,  met 
my  friend  (Jencral  Niel,  who,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  invited  me  to  ride  in  the  ear  which  was 
being  especially  prepared  for  him,  and,  of  course, 
I  accepted  the  invitation.  My  visit  home  was 
delightful,  and  after  a  few  day's  sojourn  there  and 
in  Now  York,  I  again  started  for  the  army. 

IIeturn  to  thk  Arm  v. 

On  my  return  to  our  headquarters  I  found  at  our 
house  two  of  Madam  Major's  female  friends.  My 
introduction  was  more  vigorous  than  formal.  After 
paying  my  respects  to  our  commander  in  liis  room, 
I  went  in  the  hall,  and  jumped  out  on  the  front 
piazza  roof,  and  commenced  hopping  up  and 
down.  In  a  moment  I  heard  a  crash,  two  or  three 
shrill  screams,  and  then  all  was  quiet.  I  went  below 
to  investigate,  and  found  that  in  my  enthusiasm  I 
had  knocked  down  all  the  plaster  on  the  lieads  of 
the  fair  Virginians.  I  apologized,  censured  myself, 
WQ8  forgiven,  and  introduced.     I  had  a  bottle  of 
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"night blooming  cereus,"  the  perfume  took,  though 
it  did  not  last  long.  Hall  smelt  stronger  than  I  did, 
and  Daniels,  who  was  about  going  home  to  be 
married,  excelled  us  both. 


PUKSK.NTS    AM*     1M;N(  H. 

For  some  time  the  idea  of  making  General 
Bartlctt  a  present  had  been  entertained  in  the 
brigade.  The  money  was  raised,  and  a  beautiful 
watch  and  corps  badge  selected  as  the  gifts.  The 
presentation  was  to  take  place  at  our  headquarters, 
in  presence  of  General  Sedgwick  and  staff,  and  of 
the  ofHcers  of  the  brigade,  numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Our  staff  held  a  council  of 
provisions.  Hall  said  that  necessarily  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  drinking,  and  ])aniels  proposed 
that  in  that  case  we  should  give  the  guests  a  great 
deal  to  drink.  Swift,  the  commissary,  remarked 
lie  had  enough  whisky  to  kill  them  all.  Hall 
thought  it  would  be  a  bore  having  forty  or  fifty 
men  in  the  house  all  night  sleeping  un<ler  tables 
and  hanging  over  bed-posts.  I  then  projmsed  wo 
sliould  concoct  a  "solution  of  poison, "strongenough 
to  make  them  all  tight  early  in  the  day,  and  by  that 
means  dispose  of  their  society  for  the  night.  This 
l»lau  was  agreed  to,  and  wo  set  to  work  making 
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the  most  villainou^^  compound  tliat  man  ever  drank 
and  survived.  Wc  took  thirty  gallons  of  com- 
mirtsary  wliisky  ^\\ih  enough  Pugar  to  make  it 
very  sweet  and  smooth,  six  hottles  of  hrandy,  six- 
bottles  of  gin,  and  weakened  the  whole  with  claret 
and  lemons,  intending  when  the  guests  arrived  to 
retire  and  watch  the  effects,  in  the  same  way  as 
men  blasting  rocks  wait  behind  a  tree  for  the 
explosion.  At  noon,  the  company  began  to 
assemble.  T  told  my  friend  Madam  Mnjor  not  to 
be  surprised  at  any  thing  that  might  occur,  for  there 
was  no  telling  what  United  States  officers  might  do 
on  rebel  ground,  w^lien  their  natural  temperaments 
were  a  little  excited — that  possibly  more  hats 
and  uniforms  might  be  demolished  than  would 
suffice  for  a  young  rebel  regiment.  At  last 
General  Bartlett  came  in  dazzling  style;  we  w^ere 
ready  to  receive  him,  he  drank  our  healths  in  the 
puncli,  and  the  compliment  we  returned,  but 
sparingl}^  in  point  of  beverage.  General  Sedg- 
wick then  ciime  and  took  a  glass  of  our  concotition  ; 
he  evidently  suspected  the  properties  of  our 
sootliing  little  lotion,  but  said  nothing,  and  after 
bim,  others  of  lesser  note  rejoiced  at  our  hospi- 
tality. 

Chaplain    Adams,    of   5th    Maine,     made    the 
presentation  speech,  and  General  Bartlett,  with  the 
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corner  of  his  eye  a  little  moistened,  feelingly 
replied,  and  pocketed  the  presents.  We  then 
commenced  the  part  of  entertainers,  and  oilered 
our  guests  a  lunch  under  tlie  trees  below,  and 
punch  to  make  them  feel  at  ease.  In  a  short  time 
some  were  telling  stories,  some  making  speeches, 
and  some  singing  songs.  The  most  temperate 
grew  somewhat  vociferous.  General  Sedgwick 
came  in  the  room  and  was  assailed  by  numbers  to 
listen  to  their  exploits  on  the  peninsula  or  else- 
where. Lucretia  Borgia  could  have  poisoned  them 
sill,  but  would  have  refrained,  seeing  how  effectually 
her  work  was  already  done.  Mrs.  Major  grew 
crazy  and  called  on  the  guerillas,  Moseby,  and  the 
devil,  to  murder  us.  {She  thought  Blenker's 
division  of  Dutchmen  were  liaving  a  celebration. 
Slie  attacked  me  in  tlie  hall  with  the  words, 
"Adjutant,  you  are  no  gentleman  to  bring  here 
those  crazy  Yankees." 

The  2d  brigade  staff  were  not  soon  forgiven  for 
this  day's  business.  When  any  of  our  guests  were 
afterwards  asked  by  any  of  us  to  take  a  drink,  they 
always  refused,  with  a  polite  "Xo,  I  thank  you." 

Ladies  in  thk  Army. 

By  this  time  about  twenty-five  hundred  ladies 
had  arrived  in  the  army  —  visiting  their  husbands, 
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fathers,  and  brothers.  Our  brigade  had  its  share, 
and  we  looked  like  a  garrison  in  time  of  peace. 
As  we  had  a  fine  band  at  our  headquarters  we 
gave  several  dancing  parties.  Hall  fell  in  love 
with  one  young  lady  who  did  not  reciprocate  his 
passion,  so  he  got  commissioned  in  a  colored  regi- 
ment and  left.  Daniels's  wife  came  to  see  him,  and 
kept  him  out  of  mischief.  Swift  was  too  old  to  be 
very  fascinating,  and  I  moved  among  the  girls 
generally. 

Gexkral  Uartlktt's  Ball. 

In  February  General  Uartlcttgave  a  ball.  One  of 
his  staff  came  over  and  invited  us.  On  the  appointed 
day  ambulances  were  rccpiested  for  the  ladies.  The 
division  surgeon,  a  cross  old  M.  D.,  refused  to  allow 
them  to  go.  AVhercupon,  I  rode  up  to  General 
Sedgwick's,  and  asked  liim  for  permission  to  take 
the  wagons ;  he  told  me  to  take  all  I  wanted,  but 
to  look  out  for  any  p(nu-/i  (hat  Ufstcd  iccak. 

The  ambulances  appeared,  and  our  party  started 
and  reached  the  5th  corps  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
found  a  company  of  several  bundled  ladies  and 
gentlemen  dressed  in  the  height  of  civil  or  military 
fashion.  The  male  portion  of  the  people  who  did 
not  dance,  generally  kept  out  of  the  way  of  those 
wlio   did.      There   was   no   respect   to   rank.      A 
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lieutenant  dancinir  tlie  galop  would  collide  witli  a 
major  general  without  apology.  Spurs,  sabres  and 
sashes  caught  in  dresses  and  coat  tails;  and  the 
whole  room  was  a  scene  of  chaotic  contusion.  At 
one  o'clock  sujiper  was  announced.  After  su[»pcr 
dancing  was  resumed.  At  length,  tired  of  dancing, 
about  two  o'clock,  I  thought  I  would  go  home,  and 
accordingly  my  ambulance  was  ordered.  Just  as  I 
was  going  out,  (General  French  was  coming  in, 
Captain  I>artlett  said  to  him,  "  Why,  General,  I 
thought  you  had  gone  home."  The  general  had 
thought  so  too,  but,  })oor  num  he  had  wandered 
about  for  an  hour,  and  jit  last  turned  up  in  the  same 
[»lace  he  had  started  from ;  he  had  seen  some  head- 
cpiarters,  and  going  to  them  found  he  was  in  the 
same  place  where  he  ha<l  been  all  night.  I  reached 
home  at  peep  of  day,  and  went  to  sleep,  thinking 
of  ladies  and  Sedgwick  punches.  In  the  after- 
noon General  Meade  rode  up  to  our  headquarters 
and  when  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  to  my  surprise 
called  me  by  name,  and  introducing  me  to  some 
ladies  with  him,  asked  me  to  show  them  over  our 
tamp.  I  uid  so,  and  when  they  left  I  thanked 
fortune  that  there  was  no  ball  that  niirht. 

The     months    of   February    and    March    were 
occupied  with  rides,  parties,  drills  and  reviews.     I 
frequently  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to  visit  some 
10 
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of  n\y  Virginian  friends.  One  day  I  was  at  tlio 
liousc  of  a  Mirts  Fant,  and  wl.ilc  talking  with  licr, 
tlio  5th  corps  pickets  were  sinhlenly  witlidrawn, 
leaving  me  outside.  Pickets  were  placed  down  at 
the  ford  where  I  had  crossed,  and  not  knowing  tlic 
countersign  I  could  not  i>ass  them.  I  did  not  intend 
riding  hy  way  of  Kappaliannock  station  liome,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  Miss  Fant  told  me 
the  118th  rennsylvania  was  on  picket.  In  that 
regiment  there  were  a  great  many  Dutclimcn,  and 
I  knew  if  there  was  one  of  them  on  ijuard  at  the 
ford  that  I  could  get  tlie  hettor  of  him.  So  I  rode 
cautiously  towards  this  picket,  and  waited  till  lie 
was  ahout  two  liundred  yards  from  the  river  and 
then  put  my  horse  on  a  full  gallop  for  the  ford. 
The  sentinel  saw  me,  and  gave  chase,  yelling  lialt, 
as  if  the  lives  of  the  army  hung  on  the  strength  of 
his  voice.  I  gained  the  ford,  crossed  and  went 
liome,  and  never  said  a  word  ahout  the  ail'air. 


(JeXEHAL  GUANT    ApPKAKH.       UaMSHES  TUK  JiAIUKS. 

Early  in  April,  General  Grant,  having  been 
appointed  Lieutenant  General,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  army  of  the  l»otomac.  Directly  on  his 
arrival  an  order  was  issued  to  corps  comnianders, 
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that  every  lady  in  their  respective  corps  should 
leave  withoul  delay.  The  12th  of  April  was  fixed 
for  the  first  int^tallment  of  the  great  departure. 
Ou  the  morning  of  that  sad  day  Captain  Daniels 
and  I  rode  down  to  see  the  lirst  exorlus.  It 
required  two  days  to  remove  tlieni  all.  We  sat  on 
a  bundle  of  hay  till  the  most  affecting  scenes  were 
over,  and  then  attended  to  our  own  little  business 
in  that  line.  The  remaitider  of  the  twenty-five 
liundred  of  our  guests  left  on  the  next  day,  under 
circumstances  still  more  lieart-rending.  After  a 
l»roper  Jind  becoming  time,  we  rallied  and  began 

rilKPAHATlONS    FUR    IIIK    CAMI'AhiN. 

The  army  was  consolidated  into  three  corps. 
Tiie  2d,  5th  and  ♦ith  were  eidarged  by  the  otliers 
being  merged  into  them.  Their  united  strength 
was  eighty  thousand  men,  and  thirty-six  batteries. 
With  General  Burnside's  corps  the  army  numbered 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  nearly  all  of 
them  veterans.  Colonel  I'ptou  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  our  brigade,  and  General  Wright  of  our 
division.  As  April  drew  t»»  a  close  we  looked  for 
orders  that  would  open  the  campaign.  Ofticers 
and  privates  wrote  home  their  last  letters,  rations 
and  ammuuitiou  were  issued,  and  on  the  third  of 
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May  tlio  army  of  the  Potomac  was  ready  oiicc 
more  to  mcaHurc  bayonets  with  its  enemies. 

Our  bri^oade  numbered  about  twenty-tbree 
hundred  men  for  duty.  Our  staff  renniined  tlie 
same,  except  that  Captain  Fisli  was  made  adjutant 
general,  and  we  had  an  extra  aid  in  the  person  of 
Lieutenant  Patterson. 

Pnder  our  galhint  brigade  commander,  we  were 
now  about  to  enter  on  tlie  bloody  fields  of  tlie 
AVilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Peters- 
burg, and  AVHucliester,  where  lie  won  honor  and 
distinction  for  himself  and  liis  soldiers. 


1?ATTI,KS    OF    TIIK    Wl  L1>KH  NKSS. 

At  midnight  on  the  3d  of  May,  we  received 
orders  to  vacate  our  camps,  and  join  the  corps  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ilazcl.  By  the  morning 
our  elegant  quarters  were  left  in  solitude,  and 
we  were  sliivering  in  little  tents  waiting  for  final 
instructions.  During  the  evening  of  the  3d  I  was 
at  corps  licadcpiarters,  and  tliere  learned  that  the 
coq»8  would  move  at  the  hour  of  four  in  the 
morning. 

My  little  sins  during  the  winter  came  up  before 
mc,  but  my  thoughts  were  turned  as  I  saw  several 
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negroes  with  u  colliii.  They  told  me  "  Tnele 
Clem  had  gone  dead,  atid  dey  was  waitin'  fur  (Ic 
preacher."  I  went  on  and  met  (Miaplain  Adams, 
his  eoat  buttoned  n[>  and  ii  big  hilde  nnder  his 
arm,  looking  very  solemn.  1  remarked  it  was 
rather  early  in  the  season  to  go  hlurh  hinyint/ ;  lie 
deigned  no  re[)Iy,  Imt  looked  shocked  at  my 
irreverence. 

I  went  home,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
morrow.  At  -1  a.  m.,  oi]  tlie  4th,  reveille  sounded  ; 
wu  were  soon  np  cooking  and  eating,  wliile  the 
dark  spring  fog  hung  heavily  over  us.  The  small 
tires  of  the  soldiers  were  Just  disceriiihlc.  Gradu- 
ally tlie  day  api)eared,  and  the  sun  rose  as  our 
columns  drew  out  in  line  of  marclj.  Our  course 
was  to  Brandy  station,  and  thence  to  (iermania 
ford  on  the  Kapidan,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  cavalry  division  of  (Jeneral  Wilson  liad 
effected  a  crossing  and  laid  pontoon  bridges.  AVc 
reached  tlie  river  about  six  r.  m.,  and,  after 
crossing,  moved  some  distance,  and  went  into 
camp  for  tlie  night.  The  other  corps  had  crossed 
at  other  places,  very  much  as  in  the  Mine  Kun 
campaign.  We  all  felt  deep  interest  and  anxiety 
to  sec  liow  General  (»rant  would  liaiidle  tlie  army, 
and  liow  he  would  cope  with  (ieneral  Lee,  wliilo 
tlie    latter    acted   on  the   defensive.       Upon    our 
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ajuu'oacli  (icnerul  Leo  retired  beliind  his  works 
ttt  Mine  Knti,  but  seeing  that  (ieneral  (irant 
intended  to  let  liini  wtay  tliere,  lie  moved  his 
forees  out,  and  on  the  sixth  of  May  struck  the 
ri-rht  ol"  the  5th  eorps.  We  were  immediately 
sent  to  the  aid  of  that  corps,  and  readied  it, 
after  i»assing  thruugh  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket. 

The  work  of  destruction  ha<l  commenced;  the 
musketry  was  fearful,  but  there  was  no  cannonad- 
ing, as  artillery  could  not  be  taken  through  the 
woods.  At  length  the  tiring  in  some  degree 
ceased,  and  at  sunset  our  lines  were  confronting 
those  of  Longstreet,  our  old  enemy.  Already  we 
had  lost  miiny  men  without  being  really  engaged. 
Colonel  Carroll  of  the  Ooth  was  killed  two  minutes 
after  he  had  gone  to  execute  an  order  I  had  given 
him.  That  night  was  passed  under  a  perfect 
Bhowcr  of  balls. 

Friday,  the  sixtli,  commenced  with  lieavy  skinn- 
ishing.  We  did  not  know  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  other  corps,  though  the  tiring 
from  their  lines  ha<l  been  incessant  all  the  night. 
Hancock,  with  the  2d  corps,  was  on  our  extrenie 
left;  Warren,  with  the  r>th,  in  the  center;  and 
the  i)th  corps  on  the  extreme  right.  Between  the 
right  of  the  r»th  corps  and   the    river,  were  only  a 
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lew  cavalry  vidottcs.  All  day  we  were  kept 
down  by  the  balls  of  Hharpsliootcrs.  Ah  Patterson 
and  I  were  dodging  behind  trees,  be  wns*  sbot  in 
the  band  wbile  scratcbing  bis  ear.  I  told  bini  it 
was  a  wonder  bis  ear  was  not  bit  instead  of  bis 
band,  for  tbat  was  tbe  larger  of  tbo  two.  Tbc  next 
day  witnessed  tbc  same  scenes,  and  tbe  woods 
]»egan  to  look  tattered  and  stripped  by  so  nniny 
balls  firod  into  tbeni.  Wc  wondered  wby  all  tins 
tiring  was  kept  up  witbout  any  charging,  but  it 
was  kept  np,  and  everywhere  men,  horses  and 
trees  were  thrown  abont  prostrate.  Already  our 
brigade  had  sustained  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
by  casual  shots.  Satunhiy  dawned  under  similar 
circumstances.  Hancock  Inid  bad  a  terrible  liattlc 
at  tbo  Cbancellorsville  cross-roads,  losing  eight 
thousand  men,  but  gallantly  repulsing  tbc  enemy. 
About  this  time  wc  heard  and  began  to  realize, 
tliat  wc  were  ujidcr  a  commander  who  "  proposed 
to  tight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  took  all  summer." 
TlKi  tenacity  of  tbo  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
to  bo  more  sorely  tested  than  ever  before.  Thou- 
nands  of  men  were  dca<l  and  wounde<l,  and  tbnt 
vast  wiMerness  was  one  great  cemetery  and 
hospital  for  both  armies.  The  situation  was 
>o  untamiliar  to  us  tbat  we  di<l  not  pretend  to 
criticise  tbe  actions  of  uur  generals,  nor  presume 
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iipon  ibo  result  ut  the  Wilderness  ti«^hting.  Con- 
tinually the  rain  of  iron  was  Hweeping  over  us, 
men  slept  on  tlieir  muskets,  and  stall' oUicers,  with 
their  liorses  saiMled,  were  constantly  on  the  wateh. 
The  iUl  division  of  the  eori»s  was  on  the  right, 
an<l  in  its  rear  were  (Jencral  Sedgwick's  hea<l- 
quartcra.  At  5  i-.  M.  on  the  Tth,  there  was  an 
unusual  peal  of  musketry  in  that  direction,  whieh 
deepened  with  a  steady  choking  roll.       Presently 

Colonel ,  of  (ieneral  Wright's  staif,   in  a  very 

demoralized  condition,  dashed  up  to  our  hrigade, 
and  in  a  terror-stricken  voice  yelled,  '^TJlst  follow 
me  on  the  double  (piick."  ]>efore  the  regimental 
connnander  could  get  his  men  in  hand,  they 
dashed  olf  with  this  crazy,  foolish  otHcer.  Colonel 
Upton  and  I  were  at  the  left  of  the  brigade,  and 
we  instantly  mounted  our  horses  and  daslicd  up  to 
the  rijrht  to  see  what  was  the  nuitter.  In  live 
minutes  the  whole  3d  division  was  rushing  pell 
mell  through  our  lines,  completely  breaking  up 
our  formation,  and  carrying  two  of  our  regiments 
by  force  to  the  rear.  The  balls  of  the  enemy  were 
crashing  about  us,  and  the  2d  division  line  was 
tiring  with  great  spirit.  Upton  and  I  were  se- 
parated. Portions  of  two  regiments  were  with 
me.  I  was  the  only  mounted  oliicer  there,  and  an 
I   waa   about   to   give    some    orders   on    my    own 
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responsibility,  General  Sc(]gwick  came  rushing 
tlirongli  the  woods  and  told  me  to  form  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  old  line,  and  repulse  the 
enemy  coming  in  that  direction  ;  hut  no  enemy 
came,  and  theretbre  I  lost  the  opportunity  of 
making  myself  a  brigadier  general.  That  horrible 
wilderness,  filled  with  tl'.ousan<ls  of  soldiers  running, 
fighting  and  dying,  at  that  time  presented  a  scene 
st-arcely  paralleled  on  earth.  The  rebels  did  not 
l»ress  on,  but  were  content  with  holding  the  right 
of  our  liue.  The  lirst  and  second  divisions  of 
course  licld  their  ground,  jind  after  dark  the 
situation  was  nearly  the  same  as  during  the  day. 
r  knew  some  different  formation  of  the  corps 
would  have  to  be  made.  Colonel  Ui»ton  and  I 
were  with  General  Sedgwick,  and  the  Doth  and 
tMUh  l^ennsylvania  were  with  us.  (Jcncral  Sedg- 
wick asked  me  if  I  knew  the  way  back  to  our  old 
line.  I  said  yes,  and  by  his  order  conductc<l  the 
two  regi merits  to  the  remainder  of  the  brigade. 
The  night  was  extremely  dark,  atid  ])Ut  for  my 
]>erfect  knowledge  of  the  roads,  wliicli  had  ])een 
cut  by  our  pioneers,  I  might  have  led  the  men 
into  the  enemy's  lines.  I  had  all  tiie  head- 
«iuarters  guard  with  me,  and,  I  suppose,  in  tlio 
dark,   looked    like  a  general,    at    least   an   otticer 

rode    up  to   me    and    said,    "  General,    can    you 
11 
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tell   me  where    General    Sedpjwick   is."      I  knew 

the  voice,  and  said,  '* he  is  hack  on   this  road 

nhout  two  hundred  yards,  I  will  send  an  orderly 
with  you;  hut  don't  call  nie  general  again, 
if  you  i»lease,  for  this  night's  performances  do 
not  throw  much  credit  upon  gentlemen  of  that 
rank."  Two  others  presently  made  the  same 
mistake,  and  I  disahused  their  minds  in  a  similar 
manner. 

General  Sedgwick  determined  to  ''refuse"  the 
right  of  the  corps,  and  orders  were  issued  to  move 
immediately.  The  movement  had  to  he  done  ^uth 
the  greatest  caution,  for  the  rehel  picket  line  was 
hut  a  few  yards  from  ours.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
1st  division  commenced  the  march  to  the  left, 
followed  hy  the  2d,  and  then  under  the  very  noses 
of  Longstreet's  men,  twenty  thousand  men  marched 
out  and  took  up  a  new  position.  AVe  left  all  our 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  lield.  After  having 
fortified  our  new  position  we  again  commenced  a 
ilank  move,  and  went  within  three  miles  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  from  our  original  point.  On  the  morning- 
of  the  0th  our  lines  were  again  in  position,  and 
about  six  a.  m.,  snatching  a  few  leisure  minutes, 
I  sat  down  to  eat  something.  The  skirmishers 
in  front  were  sending  the   ''swifts"  over   us,  but 
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thoy  were  an  old  story,  and  did  not  excite  much 
attention,  nor  disturb  the  actions  of  our  men. 

Gknkral  »SKi>GWirK  KiLr,Ki>. 

A  moment  after  we  sat  down,  Major  Whittior, 
of  General  Sedi^wick's  staff,  rode  up,  and  told  me 
that  the  general  had  been  shot  in  the  face,  and  was 
dyiniic,  and  that  he  was  goini^  for  an  ambulance. 
I  had  just  seen  the  general  sittifjg  on  a  ritle  pit 
talking  with  his  staff,  and  was  startled  and  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  disaster  to  the  noble  hearted  soldier. 
The  sad  news  soon  spread  though  the  cv)i'[>s,  and 
every  man  mourned  over  the  great  loss  that  had 
fallen  on  us.  The  general  was  carried  to  the  rear, 
and  in  a  short  time  died  in  the  arms  of  his  aid, 
Major  AVhittier,  and  was  taken  to  his  native  place 
in  Connecticut,  and  buried  with  uierited  honors. 
This  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  troops ;  the 
excitement  of  battles,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  cam- 
paign could  never  make  them  forget  their  favorite 
general  *'  Uncle  John." 

General  Wrigut  Appointed  Commander  of 
Cth  Corps. 

General  Wright  of  our  division  was  made  major 
general,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  corpa,  and 
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General  Knsscll  of  the  -UX  brigade  wa8  placed  in 
command  of  tlic  division.  Tlie  li<,diting  so  far 
had  not  resulted  in  any  great  advantage  to  us,  but 
we  were  still  in  possession  of  our  ground,  and  had 
not  met  with  any  great  disaster  and  been  force<l 
to  abandon  the  campaign,  as  in  former  times  under 
other  generals.  The  losses  in  the  army  were 
severe;  our  little  brigade  was  dwindling  down  to 
very  small  numbers;  two  regiments  had  lost  their 
commanding  oflicers,  together  with  many  subor- 
dinate ofUeers.  One  of  our  staif,  Patterson,  had 
left. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Otli  we  were  ordered 
in  three  lines  of  battle  to  charge  the  rebel  corps 
in  our  front.  The  lines  were  all  ready,  and  we 
were  sitting  on  our  horses  anxiously  waiting  the 
order  to  move  forward,  so  that  we  might  have 
the  disagreeable  duty  over  as  soon  as  possil)le. 
The  order  seemed  unwarranted,  as  an  attack 
upon  that  portion  of  the  rebel  line  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  successful,  {suddenly  a  cloud  of 
balls  came  in  on  our  right  Hank;  twenty  men 
or  more  dropped  about  me.  Upton  gave  the 
order  to  face  to  the  right,  and  as  we  did  so,  we 
saw  a  line  of  the  enemy  advancing  on  our  right 
flank.      This    movement    of    the    enemy    check- 
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mated  the  assault,  and  thereby  saved  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  our  men.  The  enemy  then  opened 
11  severe  artillery  lire  on  us,  but  did  very  little 
damage. 


UtTON's    UiUIJJANT    ('nAK<JK. 

During  the  night  we  moved  to  tlie  Iclt  three 
miles,  and  made  extensive  earthworks.  Towards 
noon  tlie  heretofore  steady  firing  in  our  front 
ceased,  and  we  concluded  to  sloej)  a  little.  As  wo 
were  nearly  asleep,  a  staff  ollicer  rode  up,  saying 
that  *' General  Wright  would  like  to  see  Colonel 
Tpton."  There  was  no  use  in  sleeping  now,  for 
we  knew  we  would  have  fighting  soon  if  L^pton  liad 
any  thing  to  say  about  it.  After  a  wliile  I  did  fall 
asleep,  and  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the 
colonel:  *'AVake  up,  adjutant,  and  mount  your 
horse."  I  jumped  up  and  saw  the  Vermont  brigade 
and  the  0th  Pennsylvania,  V2Ut  Xew  York  and 
ll'Jth  Pennsylvania  marching  past  without  knap- 
sacks. T  did  not  ask  any  cpiestions,  for  these 
twelve  regiments,  the  Hower  of  the  (>th  cori>s,  were 
in  their  costume  to  "charge,"  a'ldlsoon  found  out 
that  we  were  to  make  one  of  the  most  desperate 
assaults  of  the  war.     Upton  told  me  he  liad  been 
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selected  to  take  coniniaiid  of  the  regiments,  mass 
tlieni  in  the  woods  two  liundred  yards  iVoni  the 
reh<.'l  line,  and,  upon  the  given  signal,  to  charge 
und  break  their  line.  The  ground  bctwet'ii  the 
ViUiiA  was  as  even  as  a  floor,  and  so  well  coniniandcd 
hy  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  the  enemy,  that 
nearly  every  shot  would  have  great  effect.  AVe 
were  to  break  the  line,  turn  to  the  right,  and  clear 
a  space  in  the  enemy's  works  ecjual  to  the  front  of 
one  of  our  divisions.  General  Motr,  of  the  2d 
corps,  if  we  were  successful,  was  to  charge  on  our 
left,  and  protect  our  rear  and  flank.  At  six  p.  m., 
tl»c  batteries  ceased  firing,  and  as  they  did  so, 
the  clear  voice  of  Upton  rang  out,  ''Attention! 
Forward !"  when  ad  the  lines  rose  up,  the  three 
first  to  advance,  the  fourth  to  move  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  cover  the  retreat  if  there  should  be 
any.  Like  one  man,  tliat  immense  mass  of  thou- 
8an«l8  of  men  rose  up,  and  instantly  were  met  hy 
a  severe  and  staggering  fire,  hut  passed  or  rushed 
over  the  works,  <lrove  the  gunners  from  their  guns, 
and  turned  tlie  battery  on  tlie  enemy.  We  then 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  carried  every  thing 
before  us. 

Nothing  was  able  to  stand  that  torrent  of  tlie 
picked  men  of  the  Gth  corps  so  bravely  led. 
Twelve  hundred  prisoners  surrendered,  and  were 
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sent  to  tlie  rear.  We  were  performing  our  portion 
of  the  work  with  magnificent  succes?<,  wlien  sud- 
denly every  kind  of  missile  came  crasliitig  into  us. 
AVo  were  attacked  by  the  remainder  of  Kwell's 
corps,  and  hy  their  superior  numbers  were  com- 
]>k'tely  carried  l)ack.  Generai  Mott's  division  had 
refused  to  cliarge,  and,  tlierefore,  (jur  cliargc  at  lirst 
so  successful,  was  turned  into  a  repulse,  and  wc 
had  to  retreat,  leaving  twelve  hundred  of  our  men 
on  the  field. 

AVe  retired  to  our  former  position.  Of  the  eight 
liundred  men  i?j  our  brigade,  four  hundred  and  two 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  charge.  The 
woods  were  full  of  these  unfortunate  creatures, 
an<l  sounded  all  night  with  their  cries  and  groans. 
The  cliarge  would  have  been  a  brilliant  success  had 
not  its  supi)orts  entirely  faile<l. 

The  incessant  roar  of  battle  for  so  man}^  days 
had  begun  to  alfect  the  nerves  and  strength  of  the 
men.  l*cal  jiftcr  peal  of  thousands  of  muskets 
wouhl  startle  the  whole  army  from  a  deep  and 
greatly  nee<led  sleep ;  for  six  days  not  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed  that  we  did  not  hearthcrattlc, 
and  sec  the  eflects  of  these  infernal  engines  of  war. 
(irant  was  plainly  demonstiating  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  that  it  riiust  make  this  the  last  cam- 
paign and  fini>h  the  rebellion. 
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TirK  12rii  of  ^Iay  —  Siottsylvama  Covm  TFousk. 

The  liUli  of  May,  isr»4,  will  ever  ])c  remembered 
by  tlie  (){]]  and  2(\  corps  as  tlic  (bite  of  one  of  tlie 
most  desperate  and  bloody  stniirgles,  and  one  of 
tbe  most  ])rilliant  victories  of  tbc  war.  And  our 
gallant  colonel,  too,  will  remember  tlic  (bny,  for  at 
tliat  lime  l>y  bis  personal  exertions,  darin<j:  and 
pkill,  he  won  for  himself  lasting  lionor,  and  tbe 
merited  rank  of  brigadier  general,  tbc  order  con- 
ferring on  liim  that  rank  declared  it  to  be  "lor 
meritorious  and  gallant  conduct  during  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  for  tbebattle  at  Spottsylvania 
Court  J  louse,  on  the  llith  of  May,  1S(J4." 

At  day-break  on  tbc  12tb,  Hancock  assaulted  the 
enemy,  taking  bim  completely  by  surprise,  cap- 
turing one  entire  division  with  its  commander. 
General  Johnston,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  obtaining  possession  of  the  key  of  his  works. 
Our  brigade  was  ordered  to  move  forward  to  assist 
tbc  2d  corps.  The  12lHt  and  IMJth  were  in  front 
advancing  into  a  break  in  tbe  2d  corj)s,  and  were 
met  witb  a  heavy  lire  wbicb  they  returned,  and  in 
live  minutes  were  hotly  engaged.  The  other  two 
regiments  were  ordered  up,  and  they  opened  tire. 
Less  than   forty  yards  from   us  were  tbe   rebels  in 
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very  strong  force,  pouring  the  most  destructive  lire 

into  us.      Between  the   two  lines  was  ii  ritlc  pit 

which  each  side  was  contending   for,    but  which 

neither  could  get ;  and  there  twenty  thousand  men 

were  sending  balls  into  the  unprotected  breasts  of 

their  opponents.     It  seemed  impossible  that  troops 

could    stand   so   severe   a   fire.     I   called    up   two 

orderlies  to  give  tliem  an  onler,  and  while  speaking 

to  them  both  their  horses  were  hit,  and  I  had  to 

carry  it  mjself.     There  was  one  steady  stream  of 

iron  and  lead  from  the  whole  of  A.  1*.  Hill's  corps. 

I  sat  on  my   horse  thinking  that  if  f  lived   fifteen 

minutes  I  would   do  better  than  I  could  hope  for. 

At  9  A.  M.,  the   rain  began  to  fail  and  came  down 

in  torrents,  the  mud  was  over  a  foot  deei>,  and  tiio 

men  in  ranks  eiglit  or  ten  <leep,  sli[»ped  and  stood 

tiring  at  will.     Upton   aiul   his  stalf  were  busy  in 

keeping    the   men    in    [)osition;    openings    would 

occur,    made   by    volleys  of   balls,   and  w^ould  be 

instantly    closed    by    the   supply    of    other    men. 

The  rebels  tried  to  forni  cohnnns  to  charge  us,  but 

our  dreadful  tire  broke  up  their  formation  before 

they  were  ready.     We  tried  the  same  thing,  and 

were   equally   unsuccessful.      Already    there   were 

heaps  of  our  dead  lying  about  and  imi>eding  our 

operations.     Our  troojKS  got  gunpowder  crazy,  and 

standing  up  in  the  most  exposed  position,  would 
12 
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fire  with  (lclil)cratc  aim.  The  re])el8  still  held 
their  ground,  and  we  ours,  fighting  hehind  hroawt- 
works  made  hy  the  dead  of  ])oth  armies. 

Toward  noon  Uj»ton  told  me  to  ride  hack,  and 
get  a  section  of  artillery  to  put  in  position  where 
we  were.  I  went  and  asked  a  captain  of  artillery 
for  two  pieces,  and  he  sent  them  up,  remarking 
tliat  he  never  expected  to  sec  them  again.  Ihick  I 
went  with  the  guns,  and  they  were  put  in  position, 
and  fired  just  one  round  of  canister,  when  every 
man  at  tljo  guns  waF>  killed  or  wounded. 

A  Ukiiel  Trick  Dktectkd. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  rehcls  displayed  a 
white  dag,  in  the  midst  of  about  eighty  men,  who 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  wlio  advanced 
towards  us  apparently  with  the  intention  of  sur- 
rendering. We  were  about  ordering  our  men  to 
cease  tiring,  when  we  saw  a  line  in  rear  with  muskets 
trailed  that  did  not  look  much  like  a  surrender ; 
whereupon  a  strong  tire  was  opened  on  the  eighty 
men,  killing  a  good  many,  and  taking  the  rest 
prisoners.  From  them  we  learned  that  under 
cover  of  that  white  flag,  the  rebels  were  to  charge 
our  position  ;  but  they  decidedly  got  the  worst  of 
the  operation,  as  it  turned  out. 
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iNCilKASKI)     I'AUNAdK. 

The  Inittlo  bad  now  raged  into  one  of  iieivc 
doterniination  ;  tlio  bent  troops  of  eatli  army  wore 
oppOHcd,  and  it  seemed  tliat  nothing  but  the  death 
of  all  would  deeidc  the  affair.  Horses  were  killed, 
and  their  bodies  were  so  cut  up  that  there  was  not 
a  bone  of  them  left  as  large  as  a  linger;  men  were 
so  mutilated  that  they  could  not  be  recognized  by 
their  comrades.  Captain  Fish,  our  adjutant  general, 
was  killed.  We  were  standing  in  mud  up  to  our 
knees,  wet  through,  and  head,  eyes  and  ears  aching 
from  the  effects  of  the  ordeal  wo  were  passing 
through.  Our  men  had  fired  on  an  uverai^o  thrco 
liundred  rounds  of  cartridges  each.  Kvery  thing 
for  a  milo  in  our  rear  was  greatly  cut  up.  I 
remember  there  was  one  tree  just  in  front,  twenty- 
two  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  a  shell  had 
passed  in  the  morning,  and  before  night  it  was  cut 
down  and  in  tine  splinters  by  musket  balls. 

At  four  I'.  M.,  after  ten  hours  of  this  carnage, 
we  were  relieved,  and  fresh  troops  took  our  place. 
Three  hundred  would  not  cover  the  loss  in  our 
brigade,  a  dreadful  one  for  the  numbers  engaged. 
Another  of  our  staff*  liad  gone,  leaving  Sanbourn 
and  I  next  to  be  called  for.      Uptoir8   horse  was 
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killed,  but  mine  and  myself  were  untouelied.  Wa 
moved  down  into  the  woodR,  and  tlie  men  were  i»er- 
mittcd  to  lie  down  and  Hleep.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon,  and  until  three  o'clock  tlie  next 
day,  the  firing  was  steady,  and  unbroken,  wlien 
tlie  rebels  gave  way,  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battle  fields  ever  known. 


TiiK  IJloodv  An(jlk. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  13th,  we  returned  to  the 
"bloody  angle"  as  our  previous  day's  battle 
ground  had  been  called,  and  there  saw  a  sight  that 
is  indescribable.  On  one  side  of  the  pits  were 
hundreds  of  our  dead  piled  on  each  other,  bodies 
perfectly  powdered,  and  bones  cut  up  as  fine  as 
dust.  On  the  rebel  side,  in  a  space  of  less  than  an 
acre,  lay  in  piles  the  disfigured  bodies  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  of  our  enemies.  "Woods  in 
the  rear,  several  acres  in  extent,  were  cut  down  by 
shot,  shell  and  bullets.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  rebel 
camps  was  left ;  nothing  had  escaped  the  terrible- 
nc8s  of  our  fire.  The  stubbornness  evinced  by  both 
armies  that  day  plainly  showed  why  the  war  lasted 
as  long  as  it  did,  and  taught  us  that  nothing  but  a 
total  route  and  capture  of  Lee's  army  would  ever 
give  peace. 
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in  tlie  night  of  the  IStlj  we  were  ordered  to 
follow  the  5th  corjis  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 
The  iiiglit  was  very  dark,  windy  and  rainy.  Our 
hrigadc  was  to  lead  tlie  eorps,  i?o  I  was  sent  ahead 
to  a  certain  cross  roads  to  wait  there  until  the 
rear  of  tlie  5th  corps  was  passing,  and  then  let 
Tpton  know.  1  went  there,  dismounted,  and  sat 
down  under  a  tree,  watching  the  troops.  I  was 
t'eelingvery  hlue,  tired  and  worn  out,  sick  of  seeing 
dead  and  wounded.  The  small  fires  on  the  road 
side  threw  a  dim  light  on  the  passing  soldiers,  hut 
enough  for  me  to  see  how  tired  and  haggard  each 
man  looked.  It  was  a  sad  time  to  me.  At  length 
the  rear  guard  passed,  and  I  sent  an  orderly  to  the 
general,  as  I  always  called  Uj^ton  after  the  12th. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  long  line  of  our  men  was 
visible,  and  just  as  the  last  of  the  6th  corps  passed, 
we  moved  into  the  road,  and  after  several  hours  of 
slipping  and  sliding  in  the  mud  reached  8pottsyl- 
vania  Court  House,  at  day-break  on  the  14th. 

IJattlk  OF  IJkkak  Hill.   14th  <»f  May. 

General  Eustace,  commanding  the  3d  brigade, 
was  temporarily  in  command  of  the  division,  and 
was  ordered  by  General  Meade  to  send  a  briga<le 
to  occupy  a  place  called  "Bleak  Hill,"  until  be 
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coiiM  concentrate  the  army,  and  form  the  line  of 
battle  near  the  hill.  (Jenoral  Eustace  sent  our 
brigade,  with  a  reinforcement  of  two  New  Jersey 
regiments.  AVc  numbered  with  them,  nearly 
twelve  hundred  men.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
a  lioiise;  i»utting  a  look-out  on  the  toj),  and  arrang- 
ing our  lines,  we  entered  the  house.  This  was 
the  second  time  since  the  campaign  oi>ene<l  that  1 
took  off  my  l>oots ;  my  feet  were  raw,  my  boots 
liad  become  part  of  me.  As  this  seemed  a  good 
opportunity,  we  thought  we  would  improve  the 
time  and  have  a  rest,  but  scarcely  were  we  lain 
down  wlieii  the  look-out  called  that  there  were 
rebel  skirmishers  on  our  right  and  front,  one  mile 
off.  In  front  of  the  house  was*  a  plain  a  few 
liundrcd  rods  wide,  and  on  the  other  side  a  large 
wood.  General  Upton  thought  he  would  send 
skirmishers  to  tlie  edge  of  the  wood  and  not  be  • 
surprised  by  any  rebels.  Just  as  we  were  ready, 
Generals  Meade  and  Wright  rode  up,  and  Upton 
told  tliem  Ins  intention,  and  moved  forward.  As 
we  got  nearly  to  the  woods  we  were  welcomed  by 
a  very  stiff  infantry  lire,  much  to  our  surprise, 
and  Generals  Meade  and  Wright  turned  their  horses' 
heads,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  went  to  the  rear. 
I  looked  aftor  them,  and  wished  myself  a  major 
general.      We  soon  met  too  many  men   for  our 
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skirmishers,  and  Upton  told  nic  to  l)rini^  up  the 
''>i]\  Maine,  and  I  started  for  tliem.  The  dust  liew 
up  as  the  halls  plowed  in  it.  The  plain  was  fairly 
alive  with  halls.  I  hroucjht  up  the  regiment,  under 
a  galling  fire,  Just  in  time  to  see  the  skirmish  line 
slowly  retiring  on  our  main  line.  We  collected 
our  little  force  in  rear  of  our  works,  and  waited  for 
the  attack  which  was  soon  made.  One  line  of 
hattle  came  out  of  the  woods,  followed  hy  another, 
and  another,  until  four  lines  were  in  plain  sight, 
each  one  greater  in  numhcr  than  al'  our  force. 
Presently  a  light  eight  gun  hattcry  came  out  and 
opened  with  shell  and  canister.  Our  troops 
commenced  tiring,  and  the  rehcls  advanced  with 
ilying  colors  at  a  charge  of  hayonets. 

An  Ks('Ai»K. 

Seeing  a  hreak  in  our  lines,  I  galloped  off  to 
learn  the  cause,  and  found  that  a  certain  regiment 
had  disappeared.  1  was  returning  to  the  general 
with  the  intelligence,  when  I  saw  a  large  numhcr 
of  rehels  on  the  hill  where  I  had  just  left  him.  I 
thought  it  singular  that  we  had  captured  so  many 
prisoners  in  so  ])rief  a  time.  As  I  approached 
tliem,  I  noticed  that  the  prisoners  had  guns  in  their 
hands,  and  did  not  see  any  of  our  own  men  among 
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them.  But  by  the  time  I  was  within  fifty  yards  of 
them  I  apprehcndca  the  fact,  that  in  my  absence 
from  one  part  of  tlie  line,  it  hatl  been  broken,  and 
before  I  could  get  to  another,  it  too  liad  gone, 
leaving  me  in  an  independent  situation.  These 
prisoner.^  were  a  line  of  battle,  and  discovered  me 
about  the  time  I  discovered  them.  1  turned  my 
horse's  head  toward  the  5th  corps,  as  my  way  to 
the  rear  direct  was  cut  oil",  and,  as  I  turned,  T  sin- 
cerely think  there  wore  one  hundred  shots  iired  at 
me.  My  ears  were  fairly  singed  by  tlie  close  tiring. 
The  ileetness  of  my  horse  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  rebel  aim  saved  me  from  capture  or  death. 
After  a  long  ride  1  came  out  in  the  5th  corps,  and 
soon  discovered  my  brigade,  and  found  out  that  T 
had  been  given  up  as  lost. 

The  whole  army  were  on  hills  in  rear,  and  saw 
the  battle,  though  it  occurred  so  suddenly  that  thov 
could  not  assist  us.  The  brigade  had  been  over- 
powered, and  our  retreat  was  justifiable.  General 
Lee  in  his  report  of  the  affair  admits  a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-oue,  while  ours  was  ninety-eight 
killed  and  wounded.  I  was  on  the  line  all  the 
time  the  firing  was  going  on,  but  in  my  capacity 
of  aid-de-camp,  I  had  to  ride  to  all  points  necessary 
to  be  attended  to,  and  just  as  I  left  one  part  that 
broke,  Hud  before  reaching  the  other  that  broke 
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likewise,  leaving  nie  out  entirely.  The  brigade  was 
very  much  shattered,  but  by  night  was  collected,  and, 
moving  in  rear  ofthe  division,  was  permitted  to  sleep. 
During  the  night  the  rebels  evacuated  the  hill,  and 
the  division  moved  up  without  opposition.  General 
Lee  had  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know,  and  there- 
fore ordered  his  troops  to  retire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  moved  up  on  the 
hill  and  joined  the  division.  The  day  was  passed 
very  quietly,  an  exception  to  the  two  previous  weeks. 
Until  this  day  I  had  no  idea  of  our  losses.  The 
division  was  begin i»ing  to  look  greatly  altered, 
having  their  men  as  aids,  as  colonels,  and  as  other 
otHcers.  The  new  aids-de-camp  were  not  of  the 
best  material,  and  therefore  the  old  circle  of  stafi* 
officers  w^as  rather  limited.  Our  brigade  was 
dreadfully  decimated.  We  had  lost  thirteen  hun- 
dred men  and  forty  officers,  among  the  latter  many 
of  my  best  associates.  Lieutenant  Gordon,  of  the 
95th  was  appointed  aid  with  me,  and  I  began  to 
think  whether  I  would  outlast  him.  After  remain-^ 
ing  on  Bleak  hill  for  a  day  or  two,  we  were  ordered 
to  bo  in  readiness  to  charge  with  the  2d  corps,  and 
moved  to  the  right  of  the  army  line  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  we  did  not 
make  the  charge,  and  returned  to  our  former 
position  on  the  hill. 

13 
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On  the  ITth,  the  2d  Connecticut  lieavy  artillery 
joined  tlie  corps,  and  General  Wright  assigned  the 
regiment  to  our  brigade.     This  immense  regiment 
numbered    nineteen  liundred  men  for  duty,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Kellogg,  an  able  olhcer.     AVitli 
this   reinforcement   our  strength  was    twenty-four 
hundred    men,    at   that   time   a   very    respectable 
brigade.     One  night,  just  as  we  were  lying  down 
to  sleep,   the  sound  of  distant  rattle  of  musketry 
came  to  our  ears,  and  grew  into  a  prolonged  roar. 
\Vc  were  puzzled  to  iind  out  the  direction  it  came 
from.     The  noise  was  not  from  the  riglit  quarter 
to  satisfy  us  that  it  was  altogether  legitimate  light- 
ing ;   it  was  too   much  to  our  right   and  rear  to 
make  us  feel  easy.     At  11  i'.  M.,  a  staff  olHcer  rode 
up  to   our    head(iuarters    with    orders   for    us   to 
accompany  the  division  where  the  tiring  was.     In 
a  lew  minutes  the  brigade  was  under  arms  and  on 
the  march.     As  we  moved  tlie  firing  grew  more 
and  more  distinct  until  day-break,  when  it  ceased. 
Upon  our  reaching  the  spot,  we  found  that  Ewell's 
corps  had  made  a  forced  march  of  twcnty-five  miles 
to  get  in  our  rear,  and  there  attack  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  capture  our  wagon  train,  which  was 
♦'parked"  in  that  vicinity.     But  the  gallantry  of 
General  Tyler's  division  of  heavy  artillery  steadily 
repulsed  the  enemy  after  a  night's  desperate  fight- 
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\ug.  As  I  rode  over  tlie  field  I  was  gijatet'ul  that 
General  Tyler  had  succeeded  without  our  assist- 
ance. Tlie  dead  and  wounded  in  the  woods,  and 
articles  of  every  description  pertaining  to  soldiers 
strewn  about,  plainly  showed  how  desperate  the 
conllict  had  been. 


Maim  II  to  tuk  Pamunkky. 

The  time  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  was  passed 
in  marchiui^  and  skirmishiniic  until  we  reached  a 
place  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Pamunkcy  river. 
After  a  few  hours  rest  we  resumed  our  course,  and 
made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  reaching 
the  river  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  and  crossing 
in  rear  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  One  day  was  taken  to  recupe- 
rate the  cori)s,  and  then  we  made  a  movement  for- 
ward, and  strongly  entrenched  ourselves.  The 
other  corps  were  performing  their  respective  duties 
in  this  one  of  the  flank  movements  of  General 
( I  rant.  On  the  30th,  towards  evening,  the  division 
was  ordered  on  the  road  to  Hanover  Court  House, 
and  we  reached  the  Court  House  after  considerable 
skirmishing;  and  then  after  going  twenty-four 
hours  deprived  of  food,  we  returned   without,  to 
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our  knowiedgc,  accomplisliing  any  thing  whatever. 
On  our  return  Mr.  Moshy  was  very  polite  in  liis 
way.  Our  cook  wan  on  the  road  to  meet  us  witli  a 
cold  dinner,  wlicn  tliia  ranger  mot  him,  and  relieved 
liim  of  dinner  and  every  thing  else.  We  rejoined 
the  cori)8  on  the  1st,  and  moved  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Richmond.  We  then  formed  lines  of 
defense,  and  remained  all  night  in  line  of  battle, 
expecting  to  attack  the  enemy  at  ten  a.  m.  in  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  June;  but  as  the  rebel  works 
were  too  strong,  an  assault  was  not  deemed  practica- 
ble, and  therefore  General  Wright  ordered  the 
position  to  be  abandoned.  This  was  done  upon 
tlie  representation  of  (ienerals  Upton  and  Russell. 


IJattlk  of  Cold  Harbor. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  Gth  corj)s  moved  to  Cold 
Harbor,  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  and  there 
found  the  enemy  under  Beauregard  strongly 
entrenched.  In  front  of  their  works,  was  a  plain 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  yards  in  width,  over 
which  their  guns  had  full  sway.  As  soon  as  the 
rebel  position  was  fully  known,  the  decision  was 
made  to  charge  them.  The  whole  corps  was 
formed    in    three    lines  of   battle;    our    brigade 
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was  put  in  the  first  line,  the  18th  corps  from  the 
peninsula,  General  Smith,  was  on  the  riglit,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  acting  partially  on  the 
defensive;  our  batteries  were  brought  on  the  plain, 
and  opened  on  the  rebel  works  with  a  scathing 
fire;  the  enemy  replied  witli  their  usual  vigor,  and 
again  there  were  stirring  tinbcs.  The  situation 
was  as  dubious  a  one  as  I  ever  saw ;  to  charge 
across  a  plain  exposed  to  the  fire  of  twenty  thou- 
sand rifles,  and  any  number  of  batteries,  seemed 
almost  madness.  We  were  to  charge  at  six  o'clock, 
and  the  signal  was  to  be  the  cessation  of  the 
firing  of  our  batteries.  I  was  standing  talking 
with  Gordon,  when  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  that 
burst  very  close  to  us,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder; 
he  jumped  up  and  I  caught  him.  Most  wonder- 
fully the  shell  had  not  injured  him,  and  he 
remained  with  us.  At  six  o'clock  our  guns  ceased 
firing,  and  we  advanced.  The  enemy  opened  fire 
instantly,  and  our  men  at  a  **  charge  bayonets,"  did 
as  they  had  many  times  before  done,  rushed  across 
the  field  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  rebel  guns,  and 
carried  their  works,  driving  the  rebels  back  to 
their  second  line,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  first.  But  there  they  rallied,  and 
successfully  held  their  position.  During  the  night 
the  enemy  made  frequent  attempts  to  drive  us  out 
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of  the  captured  work,  but  eacli  time  were  bloodily 
rcpulsetl. 

On  the  nioniin^  of  tbe  2d,  we  discoveri'il 
our  true  situation.  Durintc  tlie  ebari^e  on  tlio 
prcviouH  day  we  lost  four  hundred  and  eii^dity  men 
out  of  our  bri«^adc.  Colonel  Kelloi^i^  of  the  2d 
artillery  was  killed;  the  eonduet  of  that  rep^inient 
ill  this,  its  first  battle,  was  splendid,  and  did"  great 
credit  to  their  state.  .All  day  there  was  steady 
tiring,  and  the  two  armies,  being  within  two 
luindred  and  tifty  yards  of  each  other;  the  result 
of  tlie  tiring  was  most  deadly  ;  each  man  had  a 
hole  or  tree  for  protection.  About  noon  the 
general  rode  ott'  somewhere,  and  Captain  Sanborn 
went  with  him  Gordon  was  also  away,  and  T  was 
alono  at  headcpiarters.  Au  orderly  came  to  me 
with  an  order  from  General  Wright,  that  the  division 
would  charge  at  tive  i».  M.  on  that  day.  I  read  the 
order  with  an  amazement.  What  could  General 
Wright  mean  by  murdering  our  men  in  that 
manner?  Between  our  line  and  that  of  the  rebels 
was  an  impassable  swamp,  an  attempt  to  cross 
which  had  never  entered  our  minds.  General 
Wright  evidently  had  not  been  to  the  front  lately, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  land.  I 
despatched  an  orderly  with  a  note  to  General 
Upton,  and  then  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  to 
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division  headquarters,  and  asked  General  JvUHsell 
if  lie  knew  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  our 
brigade  front,  lie  said  yes,  and  was  going  to 
(Jeueral  "Wright  and  have  the  order  eounterinanded. 
l>y  great  urging  the  corps  commander  was  induced 
to  come  to  the  front,  long  enough  to  see  the 
ground;  and  when  he  !-aw  eighty  dead,  black, 
bloated  bodies  of  the  2d  Connecticut  lying  about 
he  concluded  to  defer  the  assault  until  four 
A.  M.  of  the  next  day.  Though  (General  Wright  had 
countermanded  the  order  he  did  not  improve  on  it 
much,  by  only  deferring  it  until  the  next  morning. 
Jt  certainly  seemed  pleasanter  to  be  killed  in  a 
delightful  afternoon,  than  on  a  dark  morning 
before  breakfast.  At  midnight,  however,  we  re- 
ceived an  order  again  countermanding  the  assaidt. 
The  day  was  passed  in  continual  tiring.  \Vc 
were  losing  a  great  many  men  by  chance  shots, 
and  the  effect  was  demoralizing  on  the  troops. 
Every  one,  private  and  ollicer,  laid  low,  regardless 
of  appearances.  At  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the 
4th,  the  whole  rebel  line  in  our  front  rose  up 
in  their  pits,  and  commenced  a  most  furious  tire. 
Our  men  returned  this  fusilade,  and  for  half 
an  hour  there  was  nothing  to  be  licard  but 
the  steady  roll  of  musketry,  and  zip  of  the  balls  as 
they  ficvv  over  our  heads.     After  the  aflUir  was 
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over  I  could  not  learn  of  a  single  man  on  our  side 
that  was  injured,  and  I  tliink  tlic  rebels  fared 
Cfjually  as  well.  The  two  following  days  and 
nights  were  passed  in  tlic  same  way.  The  other 
corps  in  the  meantime  having  some  desperate 
battles  which  resulted  in  our  favor. 

Our  postmaster  was  a  man  who  found  by  sad 
experience  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  that  fighting 
was  not  his  forte,  and  therefore  applied  for  and 
leceived  the  appointment  of  postmaster  in  our 
brigade.  One  night  at  Cold  Harbor,  while  taking 
tlie  letters  out  of  the  bag,  he  came  across  one  for 
mc,  and  wlien  in  the  act  of  handing  it  to  me, 
about  five  thousand  balls  and  shells  came  crashing 
tlirough  the  trees,  he,  without  ceremony,  turned 
and  left,  taking  my  letter  with  him,  and  leaving 
mo  his  ])at,  which,  in  his  hurry  to  stand  from 
under,  jumped  off  his  head,  and  was  not  claimed 
by  liim  for  forty-eight  hours  afterward. 


BURYINO   THK    DeAD. 

On  the  7th,  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  two  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead,  lying  between  the 
lines.     There  were  several  hundred  bodies  which 
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liad  been  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  six  days,  and 
were  in  sucli  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  both 
sides  suffered  greatly  from  tlio  odor  arising*  from 
them.  As  the  burial  parties  were  engaged  in  this 
sad  duty,  both  armies  stood  on  tlicir  resi)eotivo 
works,  and  commenced  shaking  tlieir  blankets, 
the  first  opportunity  they  had  had  for  a  week  to 
perform  any  job  of  this  kind,  for  rebel  balls  and 
our  balls  had  kept  ])oth  sides  down  ratlier  low. 
Clouds  of  dust  arose  from  tlie  plain  by  this  needed 
operation  of  putting  things  in  order.  Here  were  two 
Ijostile  armies  within  two  hundred  yards  of  each 
other,  under  certain  laws  of  war,  just  as  hannless 
as  lambs,  and  could  be,  in  one  moment,  under 
other  rules,  destructive  as  devils.  At  six,  pre- 
cisely, a  battery  thundered  forth  a  signal  for 
hostilities  to  bo  resumed.  Like  magic  the  two 
corps  disappeared  behind  their  works,  and  renewed 
the  scathinir  fire. 


Sneaking  Up  and  (IiiunmNo  Under. 

The  daring  of  some  of  the  men  is  worthy  of 
mention,  and  especially  of  one  Yankee  in  the  2<1 
Connecticut,  who,  undercover  of  darkness,  crawled 

up  to  the  rebel  pit,  and  pulled  off  the  streamer  of 
14 
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a  battle  fla^,  and  returned  \n  safety  witli  his  trophy. 
The  colonel  of  tlie  regiment  was  in  our  tent  as 
the  man  went  past,  and  asked  liim  liow  he  got  it, 
and  he  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "I  seed  this 
tiling  hanging  over  the  rcb's  pit,  so  I  kind  o' 
sneaked  up,  grubbed  under  and  snatched  it  bald- 
headed,  and  dug  for  home."  The  colonel,  in 
presence  of  Upton,  thinking  to  be  very  military, 
said  to  the  venturesome  fellow  with  a  frown,  d — n 
it  sir,  say  advance,  say  advance,  not  smytl-.  The 
general  thouglit  the  man's  description  was  in  keep- 
ing witli  his  mode  of  capture. 


SlCKNKSS    AND  KlNDNKSS. 

Exposure,  liardships  and  the  lire  I  liad  been 
subjected  to,  were  having  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
me,  and  bringing  me  down  to  light  marching 
order,  though  fortunately  I  never  grew  dispirited. 
I  forced  up  all  my  hilarious  feelings,  and  drove  otf 
fear,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  up  without  showing 
any  signs  of  succumbing.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  June,  the  corps  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Chickahominy,  by  making  a  long  detour  to  the 
right  and  rear.  That  night  I  v/as  unable  to  sit  on 
my  horse,  and  the  general  ordered  up  an  ambu- 
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lance  for  me,  and  at  dark  we  withdrew  to 
make  anotlier  flank  attack.  The  army  left  CoUl 
Harbor  with  fifteen  thousand  men  Ict^.s  than  wlicn 
it  went  there.  At  (hiy-break  we  were  a  few  miles 
from  the  James  river,  and  there  formed  line  of 
battle,  and  bnilt  fortifications.  Here  we  remained 
until  AVednesday  the  loth,  and  then  moved  down 
to  Wilcox  landing.  There  we  received  orders  to 
join  General  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundre<Is,  and 
at  dark  our  headquarters  moved  on  board  the 
steamer  Thomas  Towell,  which  I  had  often  seen 
on  the  Hudson.  That  was  the  first  refreshing 
night  we  had  juassed  since  the  4th  of  May,  and 
was  improved  by  all  in  soundly  sleci>ing.  At  day- 
light the  rough  reveille  awoke  us,  and  the  debarka- 
tion commenced.  When  all  the  troops  were  on 
Ijin<l  the  line  of  march  was  begun  tor  Point  of 
ivocks,  wliere  we  remained  all  day.  I  had  done  all 
in  my  power  to  combat  the  insidious  disease  that 
was  rapidly  gaining  a  firm  liold  upon  me,  but  in 
vain,  to  a  great  extent,  and  therefore  was  beginning 
to  feel  greatly  reduced  in  strength,  and  unable  to 
continue  the  arduous  duties  of  a  stafi'  officer  in 
this  terrible  campaign.  One  night  while  at  Point 
of  Rocks,  as  we  were  all  sleeping  under  the  trees, 
an  order  came  for  tlie  brigade  to  move  out  a  short 
distance,  and  in  connection  with  General   Ames 
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charge  tlic  enemy  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  order 
came  from  General  Butler,  and  was  quickly 
obeyed.  All  the  staff  was  called  up  hut  me.  T 
wa3  not  awakened.  Silently  the  jj^cneral  covered 
me  with  his  robe,  and  he  and  his  staff  rode  off 
on  their  fearful  errand,  leaving  one  nian  with 
me  as  a  guard  while  I  slept.  A  little  after  mid- 
night I  awoke,  and  found  myself  a  ]{obinson 
Crusoe  style  of  soldier,  and  saw  the  guard  sitting 
on  a  stump  polishing  *'  Old  Jane "  as  he  called 
liis  musket. 

My  destitution  of  companions  was  explained 
by  him.  Never  shall  1  forget  the  kindness  of 
General  Upton  to  me,  on  that  and  many  other 
occasions.  At  day-break  the  brigade  returned 
after  a  night  pnssed  standing,  waiting  for  the  order 
to  charge  ;  but  in  its  stead  came  one  from  the 
lieutenant  general,  countermanding  the  order,  and 
returning  all  the  troops  to  their  camp. 

In  a  few  days  we  left  Point  of  Kocks  and  went 
to  Petersburgh.  and  were  in  severe  skirmishing  all 
one  day  until  late  at  night.  For  several  days  we 
wore  under  heavy  shell  firing,  and  sufiered  to  a 
great  extent.  I  was  now  in  a  state  too  weak  to 
be  of  further  use  on  the  staff*.  The  army  had 
readied  its  destination,  and  would  probably  remain 
at  Petersburgh  until  the  surrender  of  the  city,  an<l 
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therefore  would  have  no  further  very  active  staff 
duty.  Dr.  Ivelley,  the  surgeon  of  the  division,  after 
an  examination,  certified,  that  I  must  leave  the 
army  for  a  time,  or  the  consequences  wouhl  either 
he  fatal,  or  lead  to  evil  results  for  lite;  whereui»()u 
(Jeneral  AV right  gave  me  an  order  to  report  to 
AVashington  for  medical  treatment.  Iveluctantly  I 
hid  my  friends  good-hye,  aiid  for  a  few  minutes 
my  spirits  were  never  more  depressed  than  in 
heing  separated  from  my  old  associates  in  danger. 
Alter  a  ride  in  an  amhuhmce  of  fitteen  miles  over 
a  rough  road  with  lieat  at  91»°,  I  reache<l  the 
army  train  on  the  hanks  of  the  James,  and  there 
stopped  to  remain  all  night,  with  my  friend  Cai»taiu 
Daniels,  who  received  me  with  open  arms.  Tho 
warmth  of  his  recejttioji  and  the  cool  quiet  place 
his  tent  was  in,  made  me  hope  I  would  recover 
there  :  hut  the  feeling  soon  wore  off,  an<l  I  was 
anxious  to  he  in  AVashington.  I  went  to  City 
i*oint  and  there  took  the  steamer  for  Washington. 
As  we  steamed  u})  the  river,  I  sat  on  deck  think- 
ing how  fortunate  I  was  to  he  one  of  the  survivors 
of  tlie  old  army  of  the  l^otomac,  that  had  left  tens 
of  thousands  of  its  soldiers  hctween  the  ]{apidai; 
and  the  James.  After  remaining  a  few  hours  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  I  sailed  to  Washington,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  22d,  at  noon,  totally  used  up. 
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Taking    a    ciirriage     I   drove    to    Wil lard's,    and 
immediately  went  to  bed. 


A   Kki)  ITkawkij  SriKJKoN. 

A  red  headed  army  surgeon  came  to  sec  me, 
and,  after  much  expostulation  and  entreaty  on  my 
part,  permitted  me  to  remain  in  the  hotel,  instead 
of  going  to  some  dirty  hosiutal.  lie  left  powder.^ 
and  pills,  and  foolishly  I  took  them  all,  ate  Just  as 
I  was  directed,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  was 
nearer  dying  than  ever  before.  A  contract 
surgeon's  conscience  is  as  bare  as  a  rebel  treasury 
shelf,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  doctor  told  me  I  must 
go  to  Annapolis  and  stay  tberc  until  I  got  well.  I 
listened  to  the  little  man  in  amazement.  Would 
the  United  States  government  force  an  officer  living 
at  a  hotel  at  his  own  expense,  and  trying  to  cure 
himself  of  a  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  his 
duty,  to  go  to  a  hospital,  a  depot  of  pestilence?  I 
remonstrated  with  my  medical  friend :  I  told  him 
I  could  get  well  in  two  weeks  if  left  where  I  was; 
but  all  in  vaiii,  till  finally  I  requested  him  to  give 
me  convalescent  papers,  and  I  would  return  to  my 
command,  where  at  least  I  would  find  friends. 
This  ho  was  induced  to  do,  and  accordingly  on  the 
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28tli  of  June  I  was  on  the  Potomac,  on  the  way 
back  to  the  corps.  As  the  ambulance  stopped  in 
front  of  our  lieadquartcrs  every  one  was  surprised 
to  see  me,  though  not  many  questions  were  asked, 
for  my  sunken  cheeks  told  their  own  story. 
However,  I  informed  them  that  I  returned  at 
my  own  request. 

That  night  the  corps  was  ordered  to  Keams 
station,  to  assist  the  cavalry  of  General  Wilson 
out  of  a  predicament  they  had  fallen  into.  Once 
more  in  the  saddle,  surrounded  by  old  friends,  and 
lielped  by  a  little  "Dutch  courage,"  1  liad 
strength  enough  to  last  till  we  returned,  but  then 
liad  a  speedy  and  severe  relapse. 


MOVKMKNT    TURKATENINC;    WAsniNOTON. 

General  Lee  liad  sent  Yaw]}  north  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  Washington.  Two  of  the  three 
divisions  of  our  corps,  the  second  and  third,  had 
followed  to  intercept  him,  and  at  last  our  division, 
the  first,  was  ordered  direct  to  Washington.  We 
found  the  people  of  tlie  city  in  great  consternation, 
but  they  breathed  freer  and  deeper,  wlien  the 
veterans  of  our  division  marched  across  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  up   the  Seventh  street  road  to  Fort 
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StevciiH.  Karly,  witli  ih'wty  tliousaiid  men,  as  was 
supposed,  waa  within  a  few  Imndrod  yards  of  tlic 
defenses  of  tlio  city.  Our  1st  and  2d  division 
engaged  and  drove  back  his  skinnisli  line,  and 
lie,  well  aware  of  the  character  of  the  foe  before 
hini,  wisely  retreated  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  we  followed  for  two  days  without  over- 
taking him. 

My  strength  and  health  now  wliolly  failed,  and 
on  a  second  order  from  General  Wright,  I  went 
to  Washington,  and  thence  to  New  York.  Arriv- 
ing there  in  the  dog  days,  I  found  every  one  of 
my  friends  out  of  town,  so  I  took  the  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  next  forenoon  was  in  my  old 
home. 


Chehry  Valley  in  Summer. 

Cherry  Valley  wan  delightful.  The  season  was 
unusually  gay  and  pleasant.  The  town  was  full  of 
elegant  and  fashionable  people;  and  rides,  drives, 
balls,  i)artie8,  morning  and  evening  concerts,  pic- 
nics, dinner  parties  and  lake  parties  were 
incessant  and  charming.  I  was  every  moment 
impressed  by  the  immense  contrast  aft'orded  by 
Buch  a  state  of  society  as  this,  and  by  the  lovely 
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and  thrifty  country  around,  to"  the  wiir  Htrickcn 
and  bcijgarly  towns  and  country  of  Virfjinia, 
wliich  liad  boon  so  familiar  to  my  eyes.  When  I 
remembered  some  of  tlie  F.  F.  V.'s  whom  I  had 
seen  at  their  homes,  almost  in  rags,  and  then 
looked  at  the  pliotographic  views  of  groups  of 
some  of  our  F.  F.'s  taken  that  summer,  showing 
what  kind  of  rag>i  they  were  clothed  in,  the 
boasted  superiority  of  the  chivalric  races  of  the 
South,  was  far  from  being  apparent  to  my  youthful 
understanding.  There  were  no  traces  of  war  here, 
save  in  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  people;  and 
when  I  remembered,  in  contrast,  the  ruin,  desola- 
tion, and  woe,  which  I  had  everywhere  seen  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  South,  I  realized  how  tlio 
guilty  were  being  punished,  how  severely  the  devil 
was  treating  his  own. 


r»ENERAL   Ul'TON    WoUNDED,   AND   CUANOE   OF  PLAXS. 

I  staid  at  home  part  of  the  month  of  July,  and 
the  whole  of  August,  and  having  greatly  improved 
in  health,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
army,  and  had  gone  to  New  York  on  my  way 
thither,  when  I  heard  of  the  battle  of  Winchester, 

won   through   the  skill   and   heroism   of  General 
15 
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Upton,  and  leiinuHl  from  bini  tluithc  was  wounded, 
and  tlmt  ho  would  be  at  his  liomc  in  Jhitavia,  in  a 
few  weeks.  He  wrote  that  he  was  entitled  to  an 
aid  wliilo  on  leave,  and  that  I  might  join  him 
when  and  where  1  pleased. 

The    hattle    of"    Winehester  was  the    oidy    one 
tlie  (Jth  corps  had  heen  engaged   for  two  years,  in 
Avhich    I    had    not    been    a    participator,    and    1 
regretted  that  I  was  not  there  to  witness  the  con- 
duct  of  CJencral   Upton,   who   on    that   day   won 
praise  and  unsolicited   promotion,  soon   after  the 
battle  receiving  the  appointment  of  brevet  major 
general.     When   he  was  at  his  home,  I  went  to 
Ihitavia,  and  after  making  a  short  visit  tliere,  we 
went  to  Niagara  Fails,  and  then  I  returned  home. 
Early  in  November  the  general  made  me  a  short 
visit   at   Cherry  Valley,    and   then    went   to  New 
York.     I  followed  him  in   a  day  or  two,  and  from 
there  we  went  to  Washington.     Upon  application 
to  the  war  department,  orders  were  given    him  to 
report  to  Major  General  James  Wilson,  command- 
ing   **  Cavalry   of   the    niilitary    division    of    the 
Mississippi,"     at    Nashville,    Tennessee,    for    the 
purpose  of  taking  command  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  that  corps.     The  order  mentioned  that  he  would 
report  as  soon  as  liis  wound  would  enable  him  to 
resume  active  duty.     Wo  went  up  the  Shenandoah 
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valley  to  hoc  our  old  irieiidM,  and  bid  lliein  sjjood- 
hyo;  going  lirst  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  thence  to 
tlio  encanipnicnt  of  the  Gth  corps.  The  corps 
during  the  summer  and  fall  campaigns  liad  lost 
nineteen  thousand  men,  and  was  to  me  greatly 
changed  in  every  aspect.  After  remaining  in  the 
valley  a  few  days,  and  saying  farewell  to  our 
friends  in  the  army  of  the  l^otomac,  we  went  to 
Winchester,  intending  to  start  from  there  on  our 
journey  westward.  But  the  general's  wound  had 
again  broken  open,  and  was  proving  so  trouble- 
some that  he  was  unable  immediately  to  resume 
duty,  and  therefore  we  concluded  to  make  a  short 
visit  to  some  of  our  old  army  friends  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  After  inspecting  the 
wonders  of  those  parts,  we  separated,  with  the 
arrangement  that  I  was  to  join  him  in  Nashville, 
in  ten  days.  I  visited  Cherry  Valley  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  went  directly  west,  and  on  my  way 
received  a  telegram  to  report  at  Louisville,  and  not 
at  Nashville. 

Perils  on  the  way  to  JiOUisviLLE. 

From  Kochester  to  Cleveland  I  had  the  care  of 
a  young  lady  to  the  latter  place,  and  though  we 
both  fell  asleep,  neither  of  us  complained  of  the 
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tedium  of  the  trip.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Cleveland 
tlie  young  lad}  "8  Iriends  met  her,  and  I  stepped  on 
the  night  train  for  Crincinnati. 

After  Jolting  all  night,  we  stopped  at  Xenia,  a 
few  miles  from  Cineinnati,   and  immediately  the 
car  that  I  was  in  was  tilled  with  school  girls  on 
their  way  home.     The  car  had  hut  few  people  in 
it,  and  was  forthwith  flooded  with  these  hread  and 
butter  misses.     In    less   than   two   minutes  I  was 
surrounded,  and  the  only  part  of  me  visible  was 
my  hat,  sticking  above  all  this  crinoline.     I  was 
tlie  only  representative  of  the  male  persuasion  in 
the  cars,  and  my  natural  modesty  and  diffidence 
had  a   sore   test     The   seat   in   front  of  me   was 
turned  over  facing  me,  and  two  girls  took  posses- 
sion of  that,  and  another  sat  down  in  my  seat  by 
my  side.     Band  boxes,  hat  boxes  and  bonnets  were 
pitched  about,  perfectly  regardless  of  consequences. 
I  wished  I  had  stayed  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
or  had  come  the  day  before  or  after.     They  only 
went  a  few  miles,  and,  bidding  me  good  morning, 
left.     I  managed  to  collect  my  faculties  before 
we  reached  Cincinnati.    I  remained  over  Sunday  in 
that  city,  and  then  went  to  Louisville,  and  stopped 
at  the  Gait  House. 
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At  Louisville,   Kkntu<ky. 

I  inquired  for  the  general  at  the  olKcc  of  the 
Ijotel,  and  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  Mcmpliis,  to 
he  absent  ten  days.  I  therefore  had  nothing  to  do 
but  find  amusement  for  the  next  week,  and 
contained  myself  with  as  much  patience  as 
possible.  I  then  learned  from  him  that  our 
division  was  to  be  the  4th,  and  be  organized  in 
Louisville,  and  that  our  headquarters  would  be  at 
the  Gil  It  House,  all  which  was  very  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Promotion.     Visit   Nasuvillk. 

In  January  1SG5,  I  received  a  commission  as 
captain  as  a  Xew  Year's  present.  The  general 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  telling  that  honor- 
able personage  of  my  operations  during  the  war, 
and  requested  permission  for  me  to  be  mustered 
as  captain,  and  remain  on  duty  with  him  as 
aidde-camp.  In  reply,  permission  was  given.  I 
had  but  little  to  do  while  at  Louisville  for  a  while. 
Most  of  our  troops  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  until 
they  came  there  would  not  bo  any  very  urgent 
business.  One  night  Upton  told  me  that  he 
desired   me  to  go  to  Nashville  the   next  day,  to 
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consult   the   juljutaiit   gciicriil    of    the   cjivalry    on 
bnsincHS  connected  with  tlic  division.      Tlie  next 
morning   at  day-break,   I  went   to    the   Nashville 
depot,  and  entered  the  cars  and  seated  myself,     i 
ha<l  heard  a  great  <leal  of  the  noted  guerillas  Sue 
Mundy,    Champ  Ferguson,    Dick  Taylor  and  the 
like,    and   of   their  barbarities   on   this  road,    and 
thought  that  now  I  had  a  good  chance  of  meeting 
these  gentlemen    of  the   pad,   though    I   did  not 
lianker  for   the  pleasure.      The  train   moved  out, 
and  we  went  very  well,  so  well,  that  the  energetic 
engineer  gained   twenty    minutes   in    forty   miles. 
When  we  reached  Elizabethtown,  forty-two  miles 
from  Louisville,  we  were  just  twetity  minutes  ahead 
of  time.    This  probably  saved  our   lives;    as   we 
learned  by  telegram  on  reachingBowling  Green  on 
tlie  Tennessee  line,  that  Dick  Taylor  entered  Eliza- 
bethtown,  just  as  our  train   was  moving   out,   in- 
tending to  capture  the  train  and  its  inmates.     As 
a  general    thing  this  bloody  villain  killed  all  the 
United    States    soldiers,    who    were    unfortunate 
enousrh  to  fall  in  his  hands.     He  was  on  time  and 
our  train  ahead,  I  think  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
I  reached  Naslivillo  at  9  p.  m.    The  first  thing  I 
saw  was  a  street  fight.     I  did  not  mix  in,  but  went 
direct  to  corps  head  (quarters  and  transacted  my 
business  that  night,  and  was  ready  to  leave  the 
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city  at  duy-break  the  next  day.  I  declined  an 
invitation  from  Colonel  Beaumont,  to  stay  all 
nii^lit  with  him,  and  returned  to  the  St.  Cloud 
which  although  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  was  a 
very  dirty,  ill  kept  house.  At  day-break  I  was  up 
and  returned  to  Louisville,  without  further  trouble, 
reaching  my  hotel  late  at  night,  and  rei)ortcd  my 
business  to  the  general. 


IJuiiNiNtj  or  TiiK  (Jaf.t  IbnsK. 

As  I  was  much  fiitigued  on  the  night  of  my 
return  from  Xashvillc,  I  retired  soon  after  I 
reached  the  hotel.  About  one  o'clock  at  night,  I 
was  awakened  by  a  singular  noise,  and  perceived 
that  the  room  was  Hooded  with  a  bright  light,  and 
full  of  smoke.  I  sprang  from  bed,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  which  opened  on  the  court, 
and  then  discovered  that  the  whole  side  of  the 
hotel  was  in  flames.  My  first  thought  was  for  the 
general  who  was  unable  to  help  himself,  on 
account  of  his  wound.  I  therefore  rushed  down 
to  his  room,  and  saw  that  his  servant  had  taken 
care  of  him.  I  ran  back  to  my  room,  but  found 
that,  from  the  smoke  and  heat,  I  could  not  stay 
there  long  enough  to  pack  up  any  thing,  and  left. 
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thankful  tliat  I  was  able  to  escape  witli  my  life. 
As  I  went  out  of  my  door  I  saw  that  the  hall  was  on 
lire,  and  then  made  quick  time  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  house.  When  I  reached  the  lower  hall,  what 
a  sight  met  my  eyes  I  Knowing  every  thing  I 
had  was  burned,  I  determined  to  assist  others  as 
much  as  possible,  and  especially  the  weaker  sex. 
There  were  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  in  the  house,  an<l  over  half  females.  AVhen 
the  fire  broke  out  the  ladies  did  not  stop  for 
appearances;  forms  in  white  flitted  about;  all 
manner  of  millinery  work  was  lavishly  displayed  ; 
figures  were  seen  in  garments  well  adapted  for 
flying;  a  ballet  dancer  would  have  considered 
herself  rich  in  costume  compared  with  that  demo- 
ralized crowd  of  tea  drinkers.  Down  stairs  pell 
mell,  went  men,  women  and  children,  treading 
and  falling  over  each  other,  till  at  last  they  all 
reached  the  first  fioor,  and  escaped  the  flames;  all 
but  two  men  who  lost  their  lives,  the  hall  in  front 
of  their  rooms  being  consumed  before  they  were 
aroused.  The  hotel  was  soon  untenable  in  every 
part,  and  the  suffocating  and  stifling  coal  smoke 
rushed  so  quickly  through  the  halls,  that  but  little 
could  be  saved  even  in  those  quarters  most  remote 
from  the  fire. 
This  was  the  second  time,  since  I  had  been  in 
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tlic  army,  tliat  I  had  lost  every  article  of  olotliing 
save  wliat  was  on  my  back.  The  general  and  I 
forthwith  went  to  the  Louisville  hotel,  and  hy 
morning  were  comfortably  settled.  The  next  day 
I  drew  for  money,  and  repaired  damages. 

After  remaining  in  Louisville  about  six  weeks, 
our  division  was  organized  and  ready  for  the  field. 
General  Allen,  chief  quartermaster,  had  steamers 
ready  to  take  us  to  Kastport,  Mississippi,  where  the 
corps  was  rendezvoused.  A  few  days  before  we 
left.  General  Sweeny  (of  late  Fenian  fame)  gave 
a  dinner  to  which  General  Tpton  and  I  were 
invited.  There  were  several  generals  present,  and 
one  colonel  old  enough  to  be  a  general.  I  was  a 
minor,  but  once  in  a  while  i)Ut  in  my  oi»ini()n,  and 
when  I  did  not,  took  a  drink.  After  a  stupid  dinner 
for  me,  we  left  the  table  for  other  engagements. 


OkGAMZATION    and    DksTINATION    of    the    KXI'KIHTION. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  18G5,  tlic  4th  division 
headquarters  moved  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Tarascon,  to  sail  down  the  Ohio  and  up 
the  Tennessee  rivers  to  Eastport,  Mississipjii.  The 
division  had  preceded  us  several  days.  The  dis- 
tance to  our  point  of  destination  was  about  nine 
16 
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hundred  miles,  wliicli,  after  c\<:]\{  days  of  plowini; 
tljroiigli  ice,  and  l^eing  fired  at  by  guerillas,  we 
readied  in  safety,  and  moved  our  division  to 
(iravelly  Springs,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in 
Alabama.  Our  head<inarters  were  established,  an<l 
once  more  we  were  back  in  our  old  familiar  life. 
Our  staff,  with  one  humble  exception,  was  com- 
posed of  good  soldiers,  men  of  ability,  intelligence 
and  good  liumor.  They  were  gentlemen,  and 
l)ound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendsliip.  It  was  constituted  as  follows,  twelve 
in  number:  Brevet  Major  James  Latta,  assistant 
adjutant  general;  Captain  Francis  W.  Morse, 
aid-dc-camp ;  Captain  Thomas  Gilpin,  aid-de- 
camp; Major  liobert  Williams,  assistant  inspector 
general;  Captain  James  Simpson,  assistant  rpiarter- 
master;  Doctor  J).  W.  (Ireen,  surgeon-in-chief; 
Captain  Do  Grassc,  provost  marshal ;  Captain 
Thomas  Brown,  assistant  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence ;  Lieutenant  Leech,  ordnance  olKcer: 
Lieutenant  Keck,  ambulance  officer  ;  Captain 
Rogers,   cliief  of  escort. 

^Lnjor  Latta  was  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  better 
companion  in  liardship  or  pleasure  could  not  bo 
found.  Gilpin,  my  associate  aid,  was  the  very 
man  I  wanted,  full  of  wit,  quick  and  energetic.  I 
doubt  if  twelve  men  could  be  collected  who  suited 
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each  other  better,  (ieneral  Tptoii  was  our  model 
of  a  soldier;  i'ow  men  eijualed  liiin  in  talent 
and  bravery,  and  fewer  still  in  kindness  and 
softness  of  disposition  and  manner. 

The  whole  cavalry  corps,  under  command  of 
^fajor  General  Wilson,  numbered  about  sixty 
thousand  men.  It  was  divided  into  seven  divisions, 
of  which  three  divisions,  the  1st,  2d  and  4th,  were 
in  this  exi)edition,  and  were  accompanied  by 
General  Wilson  in  person.  The  1st  division  was 
commanded  bv  Brii;a<lier  (General  Kdward  McCook, 
the  2d  by  l>ri^o'\dier  General  Kli  Lonir,  and  the  4th  by 
Jirevet  Major  General  Kmory  Upton.  These  three 
divisions  numbered  about  ei«j:hteen  thousand  men  for 
duty.  Our  division,  tlie  fourth,  contained  five  :h()U- 
sand  men  for  duty,  and  one  battery;  it  was  divided 
into  two  brigades,  the  first  commanded  by  Brigadier 
(Jeneral  Winslow,  and  tlic  second  by  ]>rigadier 
General  Alexander;  and  the  battery  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Rodney  of  tlie  4th  U.  S. 
artillery.  Brevet  Major  General  Wilson,  tlie 
commander  of  the  corps,  and  of  this  expedition, 
was  a  young  man  in  whon\  Lieutenant  (ieneral 
(irant  deservedly  reposed  great  coniidence. 

We  were  in  the  wilds  of  Alabama;  immense 
forests  stretched  out  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  a 
striking  spectacle  to  sec  such  a  vast  force  collected 
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ill  so  lonely  mid  forsaken  a  place.  Selina  about 
two  hundred  miles  south  on  the  Alabama  river,  a 
city  of  great  imi)ortancc  to  the  rebels,  was  our 
first  objective  point.  Our  intention  in  the  cam- 
paign was  to  find  the  cavalry  cori)s  of  the  rebel 
(Jencral  Forrest  and  destroy  it  totally  and  forever, 
to  burn  and  destroy  all  rebel  government  property, 
foundries,  mills,  rail  roads,  crops,  kc,  and  in  that 
way  deprive  Generals  Lcc  and  Johnston  of  muni- 
tions of  war  and  provisions. 

p:very  thing  being  carefully  prepared,  on  the 
lUth  of  March,  1S0:>,  wc  began  our  magnificent 
campaign.  We  were  well  equipped.  The  men 
wore  armed  with  the  Spencer  carbine,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  wliolo  expedition,  the  three 
divisions  could  fire  over  eighty  thousand  balls  in  a 
miniite.  Each  one  of  our  stafl"  had  three  horses, 
and  the  escort  of  the  statt*  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  picked  dragoons.  Some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  force  can  be  conveyed  to  unmilitary 
minds  by  my  stating  that  our  division  alone,  when 
on  the  line  of  march,  would  cover  a  road  eriual  in 
length  to  that  from  Cherry  Valley  to  Lodi,  over 
four  miles. 

On  the  19th  our  wagon  train  moved  ahead  fifteen 
miles  with  on  escort,  out  on  the  Goodloo  road. 
After  it  had  gone  the  general  sent  me  to  see  if 
all  was  right.     I  started  with  an  escort,  and  found 
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Commissary  Brown  in  a  dilomma,  having  liis 
own  mixed  np  with  some  of  General  McCook's 
wagons.  I  gave  him  some  orders  on  my  own 
responsihility,  that  would  extricate  him,  and 
returned  to  headquarters,  and  reported  to  the 
general  wliat  I  liad  done.  On  the  evening  of  tho 
r.»th  the  2d  brigade  and  the  battery  moved  out  on 
the  road  fifteen  miles,  and  on  the  20th  the  1st 
brigade  and  the  headquarters  cut  loose  from  all 
means  of  communication  with  the  north.  As  the 
1st  brigade  moved  across  tlie  river,  cheers  came 
to  us  from  the  Heet,  and  then  the  vessels  turned 
their  bows  toward  Xashville,  and  we  our  faces 
toward  the  Gulf.  Our  division  was  to  liave  the 
advance  for  the  first  two  hundred  miles,  and  so  wo 
moved  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  corps. 


Campaion  of  the  Cavaluy  (^>ui»s,  MiMTAUY  Division 
OF  Mississippi.      MAurn  anp  April,  1S05. 

The  first  day's  march  carried  us  thirty-four  miles 
from  our  starting  point.  Our  headquarters  were 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a  wealthy  planter. 
During  the  day  we  had  moved  along  and  destroyed 
all  we  could  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail 
road.  At  three  a.  m.  the  hoarse  sound  of  the 
bugle  aroused  the  sleeping  troopers.     Contrary  to 
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our  cxpectntioiiH  none  of  us  wore  very  Boro,  and  wc 
conjLCiatulatiMl  cacli  otlicr,  i>reniatnrc'ly,  as  it  after- 
wanlrt  appeared,  upon  our  e-ndui'anec  .At  the  call, 
"  hootrt  and  Ha<ldles,"  'Moliorse,"  we  were  in  the 
Haddk'H,  and  ready  lor  tiiirty  miles  more.  .\s  we 
drew  out  I  was  surprised  to  see  liow  long  our 
division  was,  and  thouglit  wc  alone  would  be 
cnougli  for  Forrest,  as  was  afterwards  i)roved  to  l»e 
the  faet.  Ahout  noon  1  rode  forward  with  the 
ndvanee  guar(h  There  were  signs  of  hush- 
wliaekcrs,  and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  liow 
tljose  eliaps  Icxd-ccd  in  tijc  west,  but  we  saw  none 
during  the  day.  Towards  evening,  after  a  ride  of 
thirty-two  Tuilcs,  our  licadquartcrs  stopped  for  the 
niglit.  The  general  left  me  at  a  cross  rojuls  to 
wait  until  (ieneral  Alexander  came  up,  to  give 
bini  an  order  about  liis  camps.  I  went  into  a 
bouse  wberc  there  was  a  white  woman,  and  about 
twenty  negrcsscs,  more  or  less.  I  gave  one  of 
tbcni  a  cigar,  and  the  picture  sbe  made  smoking  it 
was  very  funny.  Some  of  Alexander's  advance 
went  past,  and  she  exclaimed  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "0,  de  Lord,  dare  is  two  millions  more 
Yankees."  It  was  late  before  I  was  able  to  leave 
Alexander,  and  turning  my  horse's  licad  I  slowly 
rode  to  our  liead^iuarters.  For  twenty-iive 
miles   in   our  rear  I  could  see  the  reflections  of 
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tlio  tliousaiuls  of  oanip  lircs  of  MeCook  and  Long, 
tlie  otlicr  two  division  conunan<lors.  At  head- 
quarters I  found  all  but  the  sentinel  in  a  deep 
shunber,  and  wrappin<f  my  lonp:  coat  about  me, 
was  soon  at  rest.  As  on  tlie  day  previous  wc 
awoke  at  three  a.  .m.,  and  as  we  i^ot  up  to  dress, 
the  motions  each  one  went  through  were  comical 
enough  to  make  one  forget  his  own  troubles. 
Never  Inid  my  legs  and  knees  been  so  stiff.  After 
a  breakfast  on  heavy  biscuits  ve  move<l  out  and 
commenced  the  <lay*s  march.  Tn  the  afternoon 
tlie  advance  met  some  gtierillas,  and  hnd  Just 
enough  tiring  to  make  the  march  interesting,  and 
after  the  da}-  was  passed  an<l  the  night  orders 
issued,  wc  were  only  too  glad  to  lie  down  without 
dinner,  and  sleep  through  until  the  bugle  would 
call  us  up.  The  first  days  of  the  march  were 
tedious  an<l  void  of  excitement,  though  wc  were 
rapidly  coming  to  a  portion  of  the  country  where 
we  would  meet  enemies,  and  where  we  expected 
to  find  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  rebel 
government,  which  wc  intended  totally  to  destroy. 
Wc  had  entere<l  the  great  wilderness  of  northern 
Alabama,  and  for  sixty  miles  rode  on  tl»e  crests  of 
immense  liills  covered  with  pine  woods.  During 
the  entire  distance  there  were  but  two  small  creeks, 
the  water  in  which   was  insufB<'ient  to  satisfy  the 
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M'ants  of  our  men  and  liorscH.  Doer  started  up  in 
our  patli,  and  giv/.\ug  on  us  witli  their  brilliant 
eyes,  liglitly  bounded  away.  On  tlie  evening  after 
a  wearisome  marcli  of  forty  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  Mulberry  fork  of  tbc  Black  Warrior  river, 
and  then  tbc  troops  went  into  camp,  and  satisfied 
tbeir  cravinjr  for  water. 


Ckossino  of  thk  Mclufkrv. 

Upon  our  reacbing  tbc  river  tbc  general  and  I 
rode  along  it,  to  sec  bow  tbe  division  would  cross. 
On  eitber  side  tbc  banks  were  rugged  and  steep, 
tbc  stream  was  deep  and  rapid,  and  tbc  bed  rougb 
and  uneven.  At  a  place  wlicrc  tberc  bad  been  a 
ford  wc  tbougbt  wc  migbt  cross,  ])ut  upon  trial,  I 
discovered  tbat  tbc  current  was  too  strong  for  a 
borsc  to  breast  successfully.  Upton  tried  it  witb 
tbc  same  result.  We  went  furtber  up  tbc  stream, 
and  tberc  found  a  more  practicable  crossing.  Tbc 
general  was  determined  to  put  tbc  troops  over, 
even  if  be  bad  to  do  so  by  leaving  tbe  trains  and 
artillery  in  the  rear  to  await  the  subsequent  build- 
ing of  a  bridge.  We  rode  back  to  headquarters ; 
Latta  had  been  down  to  tbc  river,  and  concluded 
that  the  job  had  better  be  turned  over  to  some  other 
division.     I  told  him  what   was   intended   to   be 
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<l<)iu»,  and  wo  l)()tli  aicrocd,  tlio  wliole  stail'  oon- 
<urriii^,  tliat  an  we  would  certainly  be  wet  on  tlio 
morrow,  we  liad  better  take  some  '' J'ine  top,"  in 
antieipation  as  a  preventive  to  col(l?<  and  rlicnma- 
tir^m.  Late  at  ni«^lit  leavini;  (ircen,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  expatiatini^  on  the  Dublin  medical 
colloir^e,  we  drop[>ed  asleep,  and  there  remained 
until  the  unceremonious  buLcler  sounded  reveille. 
AV"e  then  moved  down  to  the  river,  and  sent  our 
escort  on,  who,  after  much  ditliculty,  nearly  i\\\  of 
them  beini]^  unlioi-sed,  reaclu'(l  the  other  bank. 
Then  the  1st  regiment  was  ordered  Ibrwanl,  and 
as  the  men  ap[)roaclied  the  river,  I  sni)posc  they 
thouirht  Upton  must  be  a  second  Moses,  if  ho 
could  take  them  across  that  water  in  HMlety.  The 
lirst  squadron  (la-;hcd  in,  the  second  lollowed ; 
half  the  men  slipped  off  their  horses,  and  cauicht 
hold  of  their  tails,  the  weii^dit  of  the  horses  resist - 
iu!^  tlic  current,  and  this  was  the  salest  mode,  if 
one  did  not  mind  the  cold  bath.  Thus  tlounderin^i^ 
and  wadini^  the  division  crossed  in  live  hours, 
durinir  wliich  time  manv  ludicrous  incidents 
occurred.  After  all  our  drai^oons  were  over,  the 
trains  and  artillery  were  ordered  up.  The  can- 
noneers knowin^:  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  were  able 
to  carry  u  considerable  portion  of  the  ammunition 
over  in  their  hands.  Each  gun  was  drawn  in  tiio 
17 
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river  ])y  six  liorscs,  and  on  makini^  tlic  oj»}>ositc 
8i«lo,  six  more  wore  Iiitcliod  on  and  drew  tlic  tjmi 
and  tbcotlicrsix  ont.  The  trains  wercearried  in  tlic 
same  wii}",  the  ammunition  Ijoxcs  being  put  up  on 
sticks  high  in  the  wagon.  l»y  four  v.  m.  not  a 
vestige  of  the  4th  division  was  on  the  nortli  side 
of  the  river.  But  for  tlie  energy,  perseverance 
and  hd)or  of  (Jeneral  L'pton,  I  doubt  if  we  had 
crossed  in  as  many  days  as  liours.  When  (icncral 
Wilson  came  to  the  river  and  saw  where  Upton 
had  crossed,  he  gave  liim  the  liigliest  praise,  and 
said  if  rpton  crossed,  lie  must,  an<l  tliereupon  did 
cross,  thougli  with  more  trouble  than  we  encoun- 
tered. After  we  liad  moved  a  few  uiiles  our 
advance  came  to  tlie  Locust  fork  of  tlie  Warrior, 
a  stream  as  large,  but  not  so  difficult  to  cross 
as  the  Mulberry.  The  same  scene  was  acted 
as  at  the  other  river,  and  all  passed  over  in  safety. 
TJje  march  was  becoming  very  wearisome.  On 
the  'JSth  of  March  we  entered  Klyton,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Kastport,  and  made  our  head- 
(puirters  with  the  Uonorable  Judge  Mudd,  con- 
federate member  of  congress,  where  we  stayed  all 
day,  and  then  left  our  honorable  fricn<l  in  some- 
what straitened  circumstances.  Suddenly  I  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  high  fever,  and  was  con- 
sidered  to   be   in    a   fair   way   to   die;    but   kind 
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attention  and  cheerful  spirits  restored  nie,  and  I 
was  in  tlic  saddle  in  a  few  days.  While  sick  I 
rode  in  a  carriage,  politely  taken  from  Mudd,  and 
every  mile  tlionglit  of  him  as  a  benefactor.  At 
Montevallo,  skirmishing  commenced  with  the 
advance  of  Koddy  and  Forrest,  our  skirmishers 
driving  those  of  the  enemy  in  first  rate  style, 
and  forcini?  them  back  on  their  main  lines  at 
IMantersville. 


Uattlk  of  Plantehsvii.lk. 

Plantersville  was  sixteen  miles  from  and  on  the 
direct  road  to  8elma,  and  by  meeting  us  at  tliis 
point,  the  rebels  m  a  measure  defended  that  city. 
As  our  advance  was  cautiously  pushing  its  way 
towards  Plantersville,  it  continually  met  the  skir- 
misliers  of  the  enemy,  until  wo  were  fairly  upon 
the  line  of  General  Forrest.  AVhile  4uietly  march- 
ing along,  a  shell  came  crashing  over  our  heads, 
and  soon  we  heard  the  sharp  report  of  the  carbines 
of  our  a<lvance  guard.  The  general  and  statf  rode 
rapidly  in  front,  to  see  the  situation,  and  discovered 
that  the  whole  rebel  cavalry  corps  was  before  us. 
Forrest's  lines  were  formed  on  hills  in  a  semicircle, 
and  in  secure  positions.     Kodney's  battery  was  in 
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jioHition,  iiimI  doini^  its  work  woll  ;  W'iiislow'.s 
bri'^ado  Avas  (]i>nu)uiitc(l,  and  iiirlitiiig  on  loot  witli 
tlic  inlimtiy  of  Forrest's  command.  Alexander's 
bugle  rani^ont "  V>y  sfjuadron  into  line,"  ''(liari^e," 
and  liis  l)rip:ade  made  a  most  gallant  cliarge, 
driving  all  bet'ore  it.  CJenerul  Winslow  did  tlie 
same  tiling  witli  tlie  infantry,  and  in  balf  an  bt)ur 
(Jeneral  Forrest  was  in  full  retreat  for  Selma. 
During  the  battle  which  was  a  very  brisk  affair, 
General  Upton  so  deported  liimsclf  that  he  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  troops  under 
lii.s  command.  Mr.  Keek's  horse  was  killed,  and 
Captain  Gilpin's  coat-tail  was  pierced  by  four  balls. 
Xone  of  the  staif  were  injured.  General  Wilson 
liearing  the  rapid  lieavy  firing  of  the  artillery  in 
the  fight  hurried  forward,  and  the  day  after  the 
battle,  the  corps  was  concentrated,  and  moved  as  a 
corps  upon  Selma. 


Battlk  of  Selma,  Ala  ha  ma. 

Sunday  morning  at  day-light  on  the  2d  of  April, 
tlic  corps  was  on  tlie  march  ;  skirmisliing  com- 
menced immediately  as  we  advanced,  and  was 
steadily  kept  up   all  day,   we   having   an  advance 
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Mijlicicntly  stroHLC  to  drivo  nil  siiiuU  Itodics  of  tlio 
enemy  before  it.  At  4  r.  m.,  we  were  in  sii^lit  of 
Selina.  Tlie  eity  was  det'eiMkMl  \>y  a  eonqtlete  line 
of  powerful  works  forming  a  eliaiii  around  its 
whole  extent.  The  direetion  from  wliieh  we  eame 
compelled  us  to  pass  over  a  }>lain,  two  miles 
in  width,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
musketry  tire.  In  the  town  the  church  hells  were 
ttdling,  and  ministers  in  tlic  streets  exhorting  tlie 
people  to  arm,  and  go  out  to  the  <lefenses,  and 
each  man  to  make  it  his  iimhition  to  kill  a  ^'ankee. 
At  (i  r.  M.,  our  lines  were  forme«l  for  the  chai'ge,  to 
take  works  manned  hy  infantry,  cavalry  and 
lifty-six  pieces  of  artillery.  While  (Jencral  Long 
was  forming  his  columns,  he  was  forced  to 
jiut  out  a  strong  skirmish  line  in  rear  to  protect 
himself  froin  the  attack  of  hushwhackers  and 
guerillas.  Our  divi>ion  was  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  corps  line,  to  ehnrge  mounted.  At  the 
order,  the  2d  division  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  up 
to  the  work?,  and  regardless  of  the  destruction 
that  was  hurled  through  its  ranks,  junipe^l  on  the 
intrcnchmcnts,  and  half  of  Selma  was  won. 
The  4th  division,  led  hy  Tpton,  in  columns  of 
scpiadrons,  stormed  the  works  in  its  front,  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  attack  was  opened,  Selnni 
was  in  possession  of  tlie   United  States  dragoons. 
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{Some  rel)cls  tried  to  escape,  but  our  division  bcini; 
nioiuited,  captured  nearly  all.  General  Forrest, 
^^■itll  an  escort,  an«l  one  or  two  other  i::enerals  only 
CHcaped  by  swinnnini^  tlie  Alabanni  river.  Our 
division  was  in  every  street  in  tbe  eity;  nothing 
could  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  trooi>s.  Every 
outlet  of  the  city  was  barred,  and  in  two  hours 
after  our  victory,  there  were  three  thousand  rebel 
prisoners  in  the  stockade,  which  had  been  intended 
for  our  men  when  cai»turod.  At  10  v.  m.,  oui- 
head-quarters  were  in  an  elegant  house,  a  Mr. 
Johnston  l»eing  our  entertainer,  and  by  twelvt; 
wc  were  in  beds  as  conifortable  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  hai^pcncd. 

The  day  after  our  oceu[tation  of  Selnia,  we 
walked  out  to  see  the  place.  Being  easy  of  access 
to  the  south,  it  was  a  great  depot  of  supplies,  and 
u  place  where  all  munitions  of  war  were  made. 
It  was  the  most  important  city  in  the  southwest, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  wliole  south. 
Parks,  handsome  residences,  and  tine  br()a<l 
avenues  gave  it  a  very  aristocratic  aspect.  1 
learned  that  the  three  ministers,  who  \\ere  so 
anxious  to  have  the  Yankees  killed,  were  all 
killed  themselves.  Blocks  of  six  story  buildings, 
tilled  with  rebel  government  property,  were  set  on 
fire  by  us,  nuiking  for  forty-eight  hours  a  s})lendid, 
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yet  leaiful  contln<:^ratioii.  This  work  of  destruc- 
tion wns  conijdcto. 

While  in  8elinii  our  staff  liad  little  else  to  <lo  but 
walk  about  the  ruined  city.  One  (hiy,  Ca})tain 
(fili»iii  and  I  met  some  ladie^*,  with  whom  we  liad 
lornied  an  acquaintance.  In  the  favor  of  the 
jirettiest  one  of  these,  I  liad  flattered  niyself  that 
I  was  ahead  of  Gilpin,  but  he  completely  flanked 
me  on  this  occasion.  When  we  joined  them, 
the  lady  said  to  Gilpin,  "  Why  does  Captain 
Morse  wear  black  (stiiff)  slioulder  stra[»s,  while 
yours  are  yellow"  (cavalry)?  ^  Oh."  said  Ciilpin, 
''he  comnunids  a  reginu'iit  of  colored  cavalry." 
That  did  the  business  for  me  with  the  SSelma  girls, 
thenceforth  and  forever. 

The  wagon  train  had  been  left  so  far  behind  that 
we  were  afraid  lest  some  of  the  escaped  troops  of 
l-'orrest  would  <lestroy  it,  and  therefore  Alex- 
ander's brigade  was  ordered  back  towards  Planters- 
ville,  to  act  as  a  guard.  1  went  with  Alexander, 
and,  after  a  day's  maich  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  met  tlie  train  all  safe.  Taking  an  escort 
from  the  general,  I  rode  forward  towards  tSelma, 
whicli  place  I  wished  to  reacli  several  hours  in 
advance  of  tlie  brigade.  On  my  way  I  met  three  or 
four  of  the  blackest  darkies  I  ever  saw;  with  great 
delight  tliey  exclaimed,  "  Here  comes  our  brud<lers." 
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As  I  rctiirncMl  to  tlie  city  the  main  ai'st'iial  had 
just  bocii  iir(M].  It  was  ii  buildiiiij^  of  the  hirirost 
pr()[>ortinns,  filled  witli  all  kinds  of  comhiistihle 
materials,  and  made  a  lii-e  truly  fearl'ul.  A  storm 
niifii^led  its  noise  with  that  of  the  lire,  and  with 
l)otli,  Selma  was  a  i^ood  re[>rescntMtive  of  a  warnier 
l)laee.  After  a  week  passed  in  this  city,  Qwvy 
thini^  of  imiorlance  in  it  was  ilcstroycd,  and 
a  LCreat  death  hlow  of  the  I't'ljcllion  in  the  south- 
west was  struek  i>y  the  United  States.  Arrange- 
ments were  iiuide  to  resume  our  mareh,  and  a 
jtontoon  hridLTC  was  laid  across  the  Alahanni  river. 
The  current  beinic  swift,  and  the  he<l  of  the  river 
smooth,  it  was  with  difliculty  that  the  bridij^o  was 
kept  to«rethcr,  as  it  was  it  was  V)roken  in  several 
places  while  the  troops  were  crossing,  though  no 
serious  accident  occurred.  The  trouble  with  the 
bridge  so  delayed  the  corps,  that  we  were  two 
days  in  reaching  tlie  opposite  bank,  but  on  the  10th 
of  April  the  troops  were  in  cami»  on  the  south  side, 
waiting  orders  to  move. 


March  to  MoNT<;oMKnv. 

Montgomery,    the    capital    of  the    state,     forty 
miles  from  Schna,  was  next  to  have  the  honor  of 
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(Mir  attentions.  AVo  expected  a  brisk  encounter 
there,  lor  tlioiigli  tlie  place  was  of  no  ^reat  im- 
portance to  us,  its  position  was  very  advantai^eous 
for  defense.  We  came  in  siirjit  of  the  city  at  tlio 
i-nd  of  the  second  (hiy's  march,  and  found  tliat  the 
advance  had  entered  without  opposition.  Tlio 
fortifications  were  too  incomplete  to  warrant  any 
attempt  at  defense,  and  therefore  tlie  rel>el3  l»ad 
evacuated  the  })lace,  haviiiic  lirst  set  lire  to  eighty 
tliousand  bales  of  cotton,  wliich  were  burniu'j^  as 
wc  entered  tlic  town,  and  h.aving  hy  other  means, 
as  they  said,  destroyed  forty  tliousand  more.  Wc 
remained  in  Montgomery  two  days,  and,  of  course, 
visited  the  capitol,  where  Jetlerson  ])avis,  ai,d  the 
so-called  confederacy  were  inaugurated.  Were  it 
not  that  the  i)lace  was  so  far  from  active  war 
operations,  it  would  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
south,  instead  of  Richmond.  After  fully  recupera- 
ting the  men  and  horses,  we  once  more  resumed 
the  march. 


Battle  of  Columijus,  Gkouuia. 

Columbus,  Georjxia,  is  one  hundred  miles  from 
Montgomery,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chattalioo- 
18 
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clicc   nvcr.     Tt   was   a  place  of    nearly  eciual   im- 
])()rtaiu'ctoSelina,  and  we  I'elt  assnred  that  it  would 
be  desperately  defended.     At  tlie  rate  of  twc-nty-iive 
miles  a  day,  we  would  reaeli  tlie  city  in  four  days. 
The   niareliin^ir   was  hot   and  tedious.     Kvery   few 
miles  we  wouhl  meet  some  portion  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  sliari)  little  skirmish   would  ensue.     On  the 
afternoon   of  tlie    IT.th    of  April,   we    heard   rapid 
musketry  firinij:  in    the  direction   of  our  advance, 
wliieh  was  composed    of  a  lari^^e    rei^^iment.     We, 
the  staff,  all  started  on  the  full  .gallop,  and  after 
ten    minutes'    rapid      riding     came    in    sight    (»f 
Columhns.      One  glance   showed   us    it    was   well 
defended.     The  rebels  liad   retained  possession  of 
Gerard,  a  suburb  of  the  town,  on   our  side  of  the 
river,   and   surrounded  it  by  massive  works    well 
manned.      It   commanded    and    covered    all    the 
bridLces,    and    must    be    taken    before    we    could 
enter  the  city.     As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
they  opened  on  our  little  party  a  severe   artillery 
tire.     AVc  were  on  a  bare  liill,  in   full  view  of  the 
rebels,   and   for  iifteen    minutes   we   sat    on    our 
horses,  taking  our  chances  of  being  torn  to  pieces, 
w'liile  the  general  nnide  o])servatior.s  of  the  works. 
Away   to  our  left  we  saw   a   line   of  skirmi^hers 
coming   out   on    the   full    run;    the    manner   they 
acted    convinced   us  tliat   no  troops  but  veterans 
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could  coinluct  tliouisclvos  witli  so  much  rc«;ularity, 
un<lcr  the  circuwistaucos.  After  tlic  i^cncral  had 
fully  satisfied  himself  respectin^^  the  enemy's 
position,  we  withdrew  and  waited  for  the  division, 
which  was  two  miles  l>ack,  to  con»e  u}-*.  Our 
advance  was  dei>loyed  as  skirmishei's,  and  held  the 
cnenjy  in  clieck.  An  aid  was  sent  hack  to  hurry 
ui»  the  divisioii,  and  in  half  an  hour  Alexander 
arrived,  and  Ids  troops  i>laeed  in  line  of  hattle  on 
the  Idlls,  in  front  of  the  rehel  left.  Winslow's 
hrii^ade  was  moved  to  our  left  tive  miles,  there  to 
attack  a  part  of  the  rehel  works,  which  I'pton 
considered  to  he  the  key  of  the  whole.  Wy  an 
error  *of  a  statf  oiHcer  (not  one  of  ours),  AVins- 
low's  l)rigade  was  not  on  the  fjround  at  the  time 
ordered,  po  it  was  late  hefore  he  was  ready.  His 
attack  was  to  be  made  with  his  men  dismounted. 
Alexander,  with  his  hriirade  mounted,  as  soon  as 
Winslow's  commenced,  was  to  char<^^e  and  carry 
tlie  works  in  his  front,  sweep  in  the  rehel  rear  and 
secure  the  bridges,  thereby  cutting  off  all  escape. 
( leneral  Wilson  arrived  and  approved  of  General 
Upton's  arrangements,  and  said  if  he  wanted  any 
lielp  he  would  order  up  the  rest  of  the  corps,  but 
Upton  thought  the  4th  division  was  sutlicient  to 
gain  a  victory  over  all  the  troops  opposed  to  us. 
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At  eii^lit  o'clock  p.m.,  (Jciicral  Winslow  reported 
liiinsclt'  ready  Ibr  tlic  attack;  we  mounted  our 
liorses,  part  of  tlie  stall'  weut  with  Alexander  and 
tlie  (jtlierrt  with  AVinslow  and  I'pton.  I  went  witli 
the  latter.  As  the  l)Ugle  sounded  "I'orwai'd,"  our 
line  advanced,  and  tlie  enemy  immediately  coin- 
mcnced  lirin^^  Wc  lia<l  to  charge  down  a  little 
liill,  througli  a  small  valley  and  then  up  a  sliglit 
liill  to  the  works.  The  artillery  lire  of  the  enemy 
did  great  execution,  and  their  musketiy  lire  was 
very  accurate;  but  in  spite  of  tlie  savage  reception 
our  men  met  with,  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
gaining  tlic  breast  works,  and  driving  the  rebels  out 
in  the  open  field,  wliere  they  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Alexander  performed  the  part  allotted 
to  liim,  but  not  before  two  l)ridges  had  been  iircd  ; 
but  tlierc  were  still  tlircc  left,  and  as  they  were 
taken  they  answered  our  pur[>ose.  After  all  our 
prisoners  were  under  strong  guards,  and  the  aifair 
was  settled  we  sent  three  regiments  across  the 
river  to  Columbus,  and  placed  the  city  under  guard 
till  morning. 

The  general  and  I  were  alone ;  none  of  the  stall' 
nor  orderlies  were  to  be  found,  being  all  busy  in 
their  diflercnt  places.  We  thought  we  would  go 
in  a  house  and  sleep  until  morning.  Xear  the 
rifle  pits  was  a  large  house  up  to  which  we  rode. 
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I  (HsmountCMl  and  gained  admittance  by  kicking 
<»|»cn  the  door.  The  place  was  «]escrted  and  1 
huilt  a  tire  out  ol"  an  old  chair.  The  general 
renicmbered  that  he  had  seen  a  man  in  chargt^  of 
the  rebel  (ieneral  IJuford's  diinier,  and  I  went  for 
and  captured  the  ^iian  and  tin?  dinner  —  both 
}>oor  stnlK.  After  dining  we  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning  from  the  window  I  saw  twelve  hundred 
prisoners  in  a  fort  a  few  yards  from  the  house. 
AVe  rode  across  the  bri«ige  into  the  city  and  break- 
lasted  at  the  hotel,  and  then  I  went  out  in  search 
of  a  house  for  liea<](iuarters.  We  had  capture<l 
thirty-live  hundred  i»risoners,  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
and  large  quantities  of  munitions  of  war.  The 
commander  of  the  rebel  forces,  (General  Howell 
Cobb,  escai)ed  and  rode  his  horse  ninoty  miles 
before  he  drew  rein.  There  were  more  large 
buildings  and  more  extensive  magazines  in  Co- 
I  umbus  than  in  8elma,  though  it  was  not  so  important 
a  place.  General  Winslow  was  made  military 
governor,  and  to  him  the  duty  of  burning 
government  property  was  assigned.  Soon  recurred 
horrible  scenes  of  destruction  ;  blocks  and  blocks 
burning  and  falling,  shells  bursting,  and  [»owder 
exploding  made  day  and  night  hid;?ous.  Whole 
streets  Avcrc  burned.  The  tire  at  Selnia  was  small 
compared  to  this.     The  demolition  of  every  thing 
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tliiit  could  1)0  of  use  to  tlic  rebels  was  complete, 
and  ip.  tlie  destruction  of  Co1uim1)»is  and  Selina, 
Generals  Lee  and  Jolinston  were  made  t«> 
understand,  tliat  our  expedition  was  not  a  nieie 
raid,  l)ut  that  it  alone  was  rapidly  destroying  tlie 
rehellion  in  its  very  vitals.  The  time  we  remained 
in  Columbus  was  spent  in  rcstiuLj  the  troo}>s. 
Four  hundred  miles  of  incessimt  ridiuij^  had  i^rcatly 
debilitated  men  and  animals;  but  after  some  days 
wlien  the  weather  had  <^rown  cooler,  and  wlicn  the 
glory  of  success  had  seeme<l  to  cover  up  the  ragge<l 
clothes,  orders  for  a  move  were  issued.  General 
Long's  division  took  the  lead  and  wc  tlie  rear. 

Maiu  n  TO  Macon,  ano  Xkws  (»f  Pkact:. 

Macon,  on  the  Ocmulgec»  is  one  hundred  miles 
from  Columbus.  All  along  on  our  way  tbitlier  we 
found  immense  stores  of  provisions  collected  to  be 
taken  east  for  the  rebel  armies.  AVe  appropriated 
all  we  wanted  tor  our  own  use,  and  destroyed  the 
rest. 

As  yet,  wc  had  heard  nothing  from  onr  army  in 
the  east,  and  were  anxious  to  learn  how  General 
Grant  had  succeeded  in  the  battles  which  we  knew 
must  have  taken  place.  While  on  his  way  to 
Macon,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  there.  General 
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Wilson  received  orders  from  (Jeneral  Slierman, 
Inr warded  by  (ieneral  JoliiiHton  tliroiiffb  l»if^  lines, 
to  cease  raidinc:,  and  encamp  his  corps  ;  ])ut  Wilson, 
Itclbre  readini^  the  despatch,  sent  his  advance  onto 
Macon,  to  demand  its  surrender.  It  was  surren- 
dered without  a  fiirht,  and  occupied  hy  the  T-d 
Indiana  mounted  infantry.  J)urini?  the  day  on 
which  General  Wilson  received  this  order,  the 
corps  moved  into  the  town.  Our  division  was 
Inarched  into  East  ^facon,  and  there  went  in  camp, 
(hir  head<pjartcrs  were  made  in  the  liouse  of  a 
,\rrs.  Flanders.  I  did  not  cross  the  river  with  the 
staif,  hut  came  afterward,  and  on  reachiufc  the 
house  saw  our  staif  actinia  in  the  wihUst  kind  of 
a  way.  Latta,  especially,  was  performing  the  most 
athletic  kind  of  tumbling.  I  en(piired  tlic  cause  of 
their  joy,  and  learned  that  Lee  had  surrendered, 
and  that  the  war  was  over.  If  (Jeneral  Grant  has 
all  the  liealth  we  drank  for  him  that  night,  there 
will  not  be  a  vacant  lieutenant  generalship  by  death 
t'or  upwards  of  two  liundred  years.  One  of  General 
Sherman's  stafi*  liad  come  through  the  rebel  lines, 
and  informed  us  of  the  happy  news.  rfoon  we 
received  the  order  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  fire 
two  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  victory.  Rodney's 
battery  was  placed  in  position  on  liills  above  the 
<itv,  and  fire<l  the  salute.       We  could  scarcely  be- 
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licvo  tliut  the  war  was  over;  tlie  news  liad  conic  so 
unexpectedly,  that  wc  were  not  prepared  lor  the 
joyful  tidintr^.  Oiir  licadfiuartcrs  were  moved  up 
on  a  little  hill  overlookini^^  Kast  Macon.  Macon  is 
a  citv  ot'  eiLcht  or  ten  thousand  inhahitants.  It 
Hcenied  to  nic,  f<»r  the  most  part,  a  poor  sort  of 
place,  with  scune  jrood  houses  in  it.  It  is  essentially 
a  representative  southern  town. 

Outside  of  the  city  v/ere  the  stockades  where  our 
soldiers  had  hecn  so  harharously  treated,  and  thirty 
miles  off  was  the  world-renowned  hell  on  earth, 
that  hideous  comment  on  the  spirit  of  slavery, 
AndersonviUe.  AVhile  wc  were  there  one  of 
Wilson'8  8talf  arrested  detf.  Davis's  infamous  and 
wretched  tool,  Captain  Wirtz. 

After  two  weeks  passed  in  Macon,  we  were  <,dad 
when  (Jencral  Wilson  ordered  (ieneral  Upton  to 
Au«ni8ta  to  demand  the  surrender  of  that  place. 


Atlanta  ani»  Ai  <ji  sta. 

My  liealth  for  some  time  past  had  been  failinir, 
and  now,  as  the  war  was  over,  I  felt  unable  and 
unwiirn\ir  to  return  with  the  division  iivc  hundred 
miles  to  Xashvillo.  I  went  to  General  Wilson,  and 
expressed  to  him  my  <lesire  to  leave  the  army,  and 
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requested  a. leave  of  absence  tliat  I  miirbt  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  go  north.  He  very  kindly 
i^^ave  me  a  leave  for  thirty  days,  with  permission  to 
n[>ply  for  an  extension.  Giving  orders  for  the 
division  to  follow  by  easy  stages,  General  Tpton 
and  I  went  to  Atlanta  hy  rail,  and  reached  there 
lato  at  night,  alter  traveling  all  day,  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour.  The  appearance  of  this  town, 
after  General  Sherman's  abode  there,  bailies  my 
powers  of  description.  It  stood  as  a  warning  of  the 
swift  ruin  which  must  conic  on  all  who  may 
attempt  to  destroy  our  government.  We  learned 
there  that  dell".  Davis  was  in  the  vicinity,  and  tele- 
graphed the  fact  to  (Jeneral  Wilson.  The  great 
criminal  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  by  Colonel 
Pritchard  of  the  2d  division. 

At  midnight  we  took  the  cars  for  Augusta,  about 
a  hundred  and  fit'ty  miles,  and  arrived  there  the 
next  cveninfif.  Leaving  our  haggage  at  the  hotel, 
we  walked  slowly  up  the  streets,  much  to  the 
<lisgust  of  the  citizens,  who  had  never  seen 
Yankees  there  during  the  war,  except  as  prisoners. 
Our  escort,  or  guard  of  several  hundred  men, 
t'oUowed  in  command  of  their  officers.  At  the 
riantor's  Hotel,  wc  engaged  rooms  and  made 
arrangements  to  parole  the  troops  of  different  rebel 

commands   in    that    part    of  the    country.      The 
19 
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advent  of  a  rnitod  Staten  mnjor  general  and  Htall*, 
to  dcnijuid  the  surrender  of  tlic  place,  and  of  the 
troops  in  tlic  vicinity,  created  considerable  excite- 
ment;  but  though  every  one  looked  their  hatred, 
no  one  ventured  to  molest  us.  Up  to  this  time, 
tliough  we  had  heard  rumors  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  we  had  had  no  proof  of  the  sad  fact,  but 
here  upon  the  arrival  of  (ieneral  Mollineaux  from 
Savannah,  we  received  the  order  for  mourning,  and 
put  crape  on  our  arms.  A  detachment  of  our 
troops  was  sent  up  to  Albany  to  parole  the  division 
of  General  Debbill,  which  was  composed  of  two 
brigades  commanded  by  Generals  Duke  and 
Vaughn.  These  two  latter  generals  came  to 
Augusta  and  were  paroled  by  us.  (Jeneral  Duke 
afterwards  went  on  to  New  York  with  me  on  his 
way  home  to  Kentucky. 

At  this  time  we  caused  to  l)e  posted  bills  oilcring 
a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Jelf.  Davis,  and 
therel)y  caused  great  indignation  and  impotent 
tlircats  from  his  whipped  and  broken  down 
followers.  On  Sunday  evening  wc  mounted  our 
horses,  and  rode  about  to  see  tlic  city,  and  then 
crossed  the  Savannah  to  stand  and  gaze  upon  the 
precious  and  sacred  soil  of  Soutli  Carolina.  The 
result  of  our  observations  of  place  and  people  was, 
that   though    Augusta    is   by    nature   one   of  the 
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loveliest  places  imai^iiuiblo,  we  would  nitlier  l»o 
excused  from  dwellini;-  loii^  amor.^  «'i<'li  an  ignorant, 
debased  and  hateful  jjopulation  as  we  met  in  the 
streets.  A  portion  of  Oeneral  MoUineaux's  briirade 
arrived  from  Savannah,  and  tlie  city  was  placed 
under  military  control.  As  (Jeneral  Upton 
intended  to  return  to  Atlanta  he  gave  the  command 
of  the  place  over  to  General  Mollineaux.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  Savannah  and  thence  to  Xew 
York. 

Lkft  Ar.oNK.     VovAciK  TO  Savannah. 

The  general  and  stafi'  left  me,  and  when  they 
said  their  kind  and  aficctionate  farewell,  ainl  took 
the  train  to  Atlanta,  leaving  me  in  the  liotel  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  .about  one  hundred  rebel 
officers,  I  felt  rather  disconsolate.  I  had  to  wait 
in  Augusta  five  days  before  a  steamer  came  up 
the  river,  and  two  or  three  before  she  was  ready  to 
return.  At  length  the  little  boat,  the  Leesburg, 
was  ready,  and  by  order  from  (iencral  Mollineaux* 
I  went  on  board  before  any  others  were  permitted 
to  go,  and  thereby  secured  proper  accommodations. 
The  boat  was  under  the  orders  of  a  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  10th  corps,  but  as  I  was  a  staff  captain, 
he  was  disposed  to  let  me  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
in  the  management  of  aftairs,  and  the  responsibility 
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I  was  ready  to  assume,  as  we  liad  a  water  captain 
to  manage  tlic  boat. 

I  liad  the  only  state  room,  and  invited  to  sliare 
itwitli  me  a  lieutenant  of  the  guard,  a  Mr.  Wriirht, 
a  Captain  Someboily,  formerly  of  Stonewall  .lack- 
Hon's  stair,  and  old  Commodore  Tatnall,  once  of 
the  United  {States,  and  later  of  the  rebel  Muscjuito 
navy.  On  board  were  about  forty  i>aroh'd  rebel 
olKeers,  twenty  of  our  own  guard,  and  four  tor- 
pedoes looking  ugly  enough  to  blow  us  to  pieces. 

Alligators  were  sunning  themselves  all  along  the 
banks,  l>ut  though  constantly  shot  at,  I  saw  only 
four  killed. 

After  a  voyage  of  two  days  down  this  beautiful 
river,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  fair  city  of  Savannah,  and  as  the 
little  boat  reached  tlic  wharf,  a  crowd  collected  to 
learn  the  news  from  the  interior.  Leaving  the 
loquacious  part  of  the  passc!igers  to  narrate  the 
stirring  events  that  were  transpiring  in  Georgia, 
Mr.  "Wright  and  I  took  rooms  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  town. 

Voyage  to  New  York. 

I  remained  in  this  beautiful  city  five  days,  and 
then  obtaining  a  pass  from  General  Grover,  went 
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by  the  little  boat,  LI.  S.  (J rant,  to  Hilton  Head, 
there  to  take  an  ocean  steamer  to  New  York. 
The  Arago,  Captain  Gladscn,  was  to  .sail  the  next 
(lay;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  morning  all  the 
i>assengers  assembled  on  board.  As  we  were  on 
the  deck,  the  small  steamboat,  Cathara  Clyde, 
came  past,  liaving  on  board  a  precious  cargo,  in 
the  person  of  Jeflerson  Davis,  and  as  we  weighed 
anchor  and  moved  oil,  she,  I  mean  the  boat, 
followed  in  our  wake.  The  state  rooms  were 
chosen  by  rank,  and  as  there  were  only  three  or 
four  colonels  among  the  passengers,  and  I  was  ono 
of  the  ra!d<cing  captains,  I  had  one  of  the  best.  I 
had  many  acquaintances  on  board,  and  my  friend, 
Captain  Ihiker,  Avhom  I  liad  known  when  he  was 
on  General  Franklin's  staff,  was  made  adjutant  of 
the  ship.  I  liad  been  selected  for  that  ollice  by  the 
old  colonel  in  command,  but  on  my  assuring  him 
that  as  soon  as  we  were  at  sea  I  would  be  unlit  for 
duty,  he  excused  me  from  the  service,  and  made 
J3akcr  the  unlucky  olHcial.  This  was  my  first 
venture  on  the  mighty  deep,  but  1  took  it  for 
granted  that  sea-sickness  was  hereditary  in  my 
family,  and  soon  found  to  my  sorrow  that  I  was 
not  mistaken.  By  a  strict  diet  of  lemcms  and 
claret  I  managed  to  keep  tolerably  steady  till  off 
Cape  Ilatteras,  and  then  became  oblivious  of  all 
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tilings  till  wc  reached  Fortress  Monroe.  Here  we 
again  saw  JefK  Davis,  on  the  deck  of  his  little 
boat,  waiting  lor  his  casemate  to  be  prepared  for 
him. 

After  coaling,  we  steamed  on,  and  in  twenty- 
four  Ijours  saw  the  Ijcach  of  New  Jersey,  and 
late  Saturday  night  on  the  twenty-tliird  of  May, 
18G5,  entered  the  harbor  of  Xew  York. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  to  close  the  recital 
of  my  connection  with  civil  war,  I  trust  forever, 
that  in  July,  18G5,  I  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  in  August,  18GG,  I  was  honored  by 
his  excellency.  Governor  Fenton,  with  the  brevet 
rank  which  is  inscribed  on  the  title  page. 
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